By Johnathan Power 

Special to The Star 
SANTO DOMINGO, Dominican Re- 
public - They swoop down , the 
second one moves onto the street 
— to clean shoes, sell postcards, 
flowers or hot peanuts from port- 
able charcoal burners, to sing and 
dance, to clean car windows at 
stop lights, to steal like quicksilver 
or, on occasion, to offer pre- 
adolescent sex. 

They are the little lords of the flies 
that roam the streets of affluent 
neighbourhoods, earning their daily 
bread for themselves by them- 
selves - six years old, nine years 
old, 14 at the most; and then they 
are gone. These urchins, or 


The street children of Latin America 


"gamins" as they are called, are 
the most visible manifestation of 
Latin American poverty. 

The United Nations Children's 
Fund (UNICEF) reckons there are 
40,000 on the streets of Santo 
Domingo alone. In the bigger cities 
of the continent the problem Is 
even more severe - hundreds of 
thousands In Sao Paulo, Bogata, 
Uma and Mexico City. Altogether, 
UNICEF believes, there may be as 
many as 40 million throughout Latin 
America. 

The life of a gamin is a child’s 


heaven and hell - heaven to be 
free of parental constraint, hell lo 
have no shoulder to cry on, few 
moral norms to protect body and 
soul, only the effervescent camar- 
aderie that can too quickly turn to 
mean bullying by the older boys. 

UNICEF estimates that maybe as 
many as 40 per cent have no 
homes to go to. And those that do 
often find they are expected to 
contribute to the family pot more 
than to partake of It. The phe- 
nomenon of child labour exists In 
all Third World countries, but only 


In the land of the culture of machis- 
mo, a Spanish legacy, does it reach 
this savage extreme. 

Male dominance combined with 
unremitting poverty and loose 
marital bonds becomes a hateful 
and dictatorial force. It pushes men 
toward cruelty inside the home and 
Infidelity out of it. Liaisons break up 
and the children are viewed by the 
men as an impediment to a new 
relationship. 

The responsibility for the prog- 
eny of their former liaison is often 
overwhelming, and the demands of 
the children of the next relationship 
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I ^ e COnsider ^^nmorein lo : ? . 

Detesting one's step-chtoai * 

! part of the cullure of pi ir 
evrtably, the beatinjs l£X± 
to an exodus to the streets ^ 
j ^ ieir mothers, such loss is the fa-' 
degradation of a spirit that h« 
been totally broken by fiq “ 
?."? ^baustiorKFQr fathers 

the parental bond is all too 2 
mon in many cultures. For m5i 
( it is historically rare. 

f ♦h£ CCOr ? nfl t0 Qnthrapoloaisis 
, the earliest family units 2 
mothers who banded togeihS* 
maP f0r Pf° tecti on. Perman^ 
Tn? Parentage did notexS! 
Ancient Indo-European languages 

f o r "father "(SS 

chal societies existed in ancient 
Egypt and Greece and among ihe 
cans ln Italy- But neglect % 
children was said to be unknown- 
no child was considered illeciii- 
mate. * 

In more recent times, research 
carried out in Hiroshima after the 
atomic bombing showed that while 
couples abandoned each other and 
fathers their children, mothers 
stayed with their young. Not even 
that extreme situation could break 
the bond. It has taken a social and 
economic disturbance of unpre- 
cedented magnitude to produced 
million street children in Latin 
America. 

it Is the overwhelming dislocation 
caused by the most rapid rate of 
urbanization anywhere in the globe, 
against a backdrop of the mosl 
skewed ownership of resources, 
land and incomes. The urban 
migration is a last throw of the dice 
for those reduced to penury 
through population pressure and 
land consolidation. They are ex- 
changing misery without hope for 
misery with hope. Typically, for as 
many os half hope is quickly 
burned out. 

Sociologist Paulo Frlere is 

S uoted as telling the Independent 
ommlssion on International 
Humanitarian Issues in its excellent 
report 'Street Children 1 of trying to 
persuade a man living in a one- 
room hut in Recife, Brazil, not lo 
beat his children, or at least not so 
much. 

"There are nine of us In the 
family." the man replied. "When I 
get home from work, all of them are 
crying from hunger, cold or sick- 
ness. "If I have to get up the nex 
day at four o'clock In the momingJ 
simply must get some sleep, and 
there's no other way.” 

A century ago, when Britain was 
industrializing and Charles DfejjJJJ 
wrote of London’s streets as WJ® 
worlds In which children have tnej 
existence - (where) there is n 
thing so finely perceived andso . 
finely felt as injustice, Thomas 
Bamado was moved to abandon 
his plan to work In the Far East ana 
instead devote Ws energy to 
roaming boys of L ° ndan LSJ 
End. The Barnado homes rema 
today as a monument to rus 
deavour. 

In Santo Domingo I talkedjo 
latter-day Barnado, Rafael Capo 

on de los Santos. A formerslra® 
boy himself, now the wealthy 
er of seven radio stations, 

wears the Intense worried ro ^ 

innocence of the boy he n _ 
years ago. He has created anc*y* 
K2to work with the Wgfj 
boys and is planning to 1 c JJj w 
“boys' city" where they o( 
housed and taught °| Ufn bing- 
carpentry, car repair and pM® « 

One of the models la ^ jjjjjjj 
Boy's Town In Bogota, Cj 
Another is the Republic o Jjj 
Tradesmen in Belem, a‘^e 
of the Amazon in 
that boys can be we ^.^Sand 
street and given strength . 1 
path to a self-respecting a aL£ 

°"A boy becomes a manv^ 

man is needed," wrote ^ 

novelist John Stelnbecl . 
it's very difficult to do 't w 
love, support and care. 
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Dr Sadik reviews UNFPA’s projects in Jordan 


BY Diane C. Chilangwa 

Special to The Star 

ON 10 April, 1987, the Secretary 
General of the United Nations 
announced the appointment of Dr 
Nafis SadJk as Executive Director 
of the United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities (UNFPA), the 
position carrying the rank of Under 
Secretary-General. 

This appointment Is considered 
unique in that Dr Sadik is the first 
woman to head a major UN agen- 
cy. Dr Sadik has drawn special 
interest from the public especially 
that of Third World countries be- 
cause she - a national of Pakistan 
and of the Islamic faith - has the 
advantage of giving a more com- 
prehensive and first hand view on 
the problems the UNFPA deals 
with. 

UNFPA projects include Family 
planning services; communications 
and education for family planning 
motivation; data collection; demog- 
raphic studies; and formulation, im- 
plementation.and evaluation of 
population policies. 

As Under-Secretary General, Dr 
Sadik directs a staff of about 500, 
including workers in 140 countries 
where the agency has program- 
mes. Her position also enables her 
to place great emphasis on integ- 
rating population programmes with 
projects that address the needs 
and concerns of women. 

Upon the Invitation of Her Majes- 
ty Queen Noor, Dr Sadik arrived in 
Amman earlier this week to review 
projects carried out by the Noor 
Al-Hussein Foundation (NHF). Dr 
Sadik met with Queen Noor Satur- 
day. where issues of the NHF prog- 
ramme were discussed. 

Another important aspect of Dr 


Sadik's visit to Jordan was the 
review of the project, "Training 
Programme of Women In Com- 
munity Development and Manage- 
ment which was launched by the 
NHF in conjunction with UNFPA. 


NHF in conjunction with UNFPA. 
This project, which is part of the 
population programmes in Jordan, 
has funds allocated for a period of 


four years by the UNFPA. The fund 
has just recently been increased 
from $3.3 million to 4 million. 

Being a woman in an Institution 
dominated by men. Dr Sadik is in a 


position where her presence as a 
woman is more likely to spark 
attention. With such first hana ex- 
perience. she places a great emph- 
asis on the improvement of 
women’s positions In the business 
world. 

“Women should be brought Into 
the mainstream of development," 
stated Dr Sadik during a press 
conference held Sunday at the Pla- 
za Hotel In Amman. "The idea to 
promote women In the economic 
mainstream is Important because it 
Improves their status in their com- 
munity and immediately improves 
their role in society," she said. 

The NHF's "Training Programme 
of Women in Community Develop- 
ment and Management's" objec- 
tives were derived Irom three 
sources which relate to women as 
outlined in the objectives of the 
Jordan's National Socio-Economic 
Development Plan for 1986-1990, 
the objectives of the NHF as ex- 
pressed in Its ratified charter and 
the objectives of the UNFPA as 
defined in the report of the second 
mission on needs assessment for 
Population Assistance. 

In order to implement the prog- 
ramme's goals, visits were made to 
all regions concerned in Jordan 


upon which local women's groups 
were contacted. Also surveys of 
what women were doing In their 
spare time were undertaken. The 
survey showed that women were 
doing activities such as sewing and 
agriculture as means of generating 
additional income to their families. 

"The NHF has constructed a 
good foundation in formulating and 
preparing the project," stated Dr 
Sadik. "What we are now trying to 
do is upgrade the skills of women 
who are already trying to supple- 
ment their income by helping them 
in market research and whatever 
they are trying to sell," she added. 

According to Dr Sadik, these are 
quite good opportunities for 
women as the project will teach 
them how to handle their products, 
run a business, market their pro- 
ducts, and how to have access to 
credit. 

Among other programme goals, 
the NHF project will aim at dissemi- 
nating information on population. 
Issues, legal and political repre- 
sentation; the development of the 


issues, legal and political repre- 
sentation; the development of the 
partnership approach by con- 
tinuously involving women at every 
stage of designing, planning, im- 
plementing, evaluating and follow- 
ing up. Furthermore, the project will 
aim at building up the General 
Federation of the Jordanian 
Women by revising its charter, up- 
grading its members' participation, 
and enhancing the capabilities of 
its eight branches. The establish- 
ment of pilot Income generating 
schemes such as youth mobiliza- 
tion of home producers, heritage 
crafts and animal husbandry, her- 
bal gardens, and industrial sewing 
are other programmes to be im- 
plemented. 

The issue of Jordan's family growth 
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Dr Sadik addresses a press conference on Sunday 


rate was also considered by Dr Sa- 
dik . "Jordan has one of the high- 
est family growth rates in the world 
compared to most countries at this 
level of development," said Sadik. 
“The family size is also very large 
due to the low mortality rate and 
high birth rate," she added. 

Dr Sadik also blames the large 
family size on Islam. "There is no 
definite view on family planning in 
Islam. As far as family planning is 
concerned, it remains a personal 
view, until looked at at a national 
level," she said. "The educational 
levels for women in Jordan are 
comparatively high compared to 
countries of this level of develop- 
ment," Sadik said. "The idea to 
encourage women to participate in 
economic activities will be an asset 
to population control as it will dis- 


courage high birth rates. "Howev- 
er. ’ emphasized Dr Sadik, "Cultu- 
ral aspects, especially in the Mus- 
lim countries, should be involved in 
discussions to avoid any clashes." 

A book entitled, "Family Plan- 
ning in the Legacy of Islam/ 1 which 
discusses the issue of what the 
Islamic religion has said about 
family planning is hoped to be 
published this year or earlier next 
year in both English and Arabic. Dr 
Sadik hopes this book can be of 
help to people in the Islamic world 
on issues concerning definite views 
on family planning. 

Upon leaving Amman, Dr Sadik 
l ravels to Rome. Katmandu and 
Moscow before returning to New 
York where she resides with her 
husband, three children and two 
adopted children. 


BPW assists women in 
solving legal problems 


By Margarette Hall 

Special to The Star 

THE BUSINESS and Professional 
Women's Club (BPW), a voluntary 
Institution, was founded In Jordan 
In 1976 In co-ordination with the 
cities of Madaba, Karak and the 
National Federation which In- 
cludes more than one fourth of a 
million working women in over 85 
countries — Her Majesty Queen 
Noor is the honorary president of 
this federation. 

In an Interview with The Star, 
Buthalna Jardaneh, the Club's 
director, said that the Federation's 
objectives were to first: support 
the interests of leading business 
and professional women, second, 
ensure the accomplishment of 
shared Interests, and third, work 
towards reaching a higher stan- 
dard in business and professional 
services. 

In addition to that, the federa- 
tion works towards urging and 
preparing women In handling the 
responsibilities found In society on 
an International Arabic and local 
scale. It also helps educate 
women by exploiting their profess- 
ional and thinking capacities for 
the benefit of the society, and 
goes about finding equal oppor- 
tunities of higher standards in the 
economic, civil and legal life for 
them. 

The Consulting Office for 
Women, a social service for 
women, was viewed by the BPW 
as a necessity to assist women in 
solving their social, psychological 
and legal problems. The BPW saw 
this Consulting Office as a means 
of informing women of their rights, 
duties towards the family, society 
and Institutions. The office was in 
accordance with the Club's goals 
In improving the women's movem- 
ent and of sharing in the creation 
of women's awarenesses. These 
goals are appropriate because of 
the fast social and economic 
changes which need to be dealt 


with as a result of the different 
effects these changes have on the 
family and the society. 

Jardaneh added that since their 
Is an increase In women's roles In 
the job market and consequent ef- 
fects which are personal, social, 
and connected to family struc- 
tures, the need for the Consulting 
Office for Women was great. She 
said that the Office’s alms were to 
spread education and legal knowl- 
edge among women so that they 
would be informed of the rights 
set forth In various rules and regu- 
lations. Thus women would obtain 
their rights and perform those obli- 
gations. The club thought of pu- 
blishing brochures aimed ai 
spreading awareness a mong^ ur- 
ban and rural women of tneir 
rights and duties in society ana 
work. For this reason, it ap- 
proached the United States 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID) and last September 
received a grant of $35,000. 

These brochures will be pro- 
duced In March 1988 by the lJ0 
staff of the BPW and will at firsi, 
cover matters such as marriage, 
divorce and separation, law 
laws, estate and inheritance, a 
landlord and tenant-rights and 
sponsibilllles. Other Issues will w 
published quarterly. 

Each brochure will contain a 
summary on the applicable la 

and an Arabic language expia 

tion with a sample situation, i j 

will be distributed throughout mu 
country and even though 
main target Is women, the 
chures will contain Information 
social and labour issues of com 
mon Interest to both men . 
women. Consequently, they « 
a great help in answering the 
ic’s questions and in jwccwwjj 
readers In contacting the ?r 
additional guidance and ^ 
ton. Illiterate women will hav 
brochures read and explains 
them by Club members. 
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FICC studies role of youth in Muslim, Christian societies 


By Wafa Amr 

Special to The Star 

H .e ROYAL Highness Crown 
L Hassan said that the con- 
S of dialogue between Mu- *■ 
Iwand Christians achieves har- 
Si and promotes co-existence 
in the two, and provides a 
Son ground for understand- 

At the conclusion of the 
fourth Islamic- 
aratian Consultation, which was 
'ild at the University of Jordan, 

Pitta Hassan streBBed the im- 
urtance of youth participation In 
Sh a dialogue, which distin- 
Jjjiad this year's meeting from 
wwfous ones. "We are In need of 
to youth's dynamics in order to 
develop common humanitarian val- 
ues, particularly those related to J 
[slaBon of man to man, and man to ■ 
M environment." t 

Therefore, the fourth meeting 
dedicated a special session for I 
lhe discussion of the role of youth e 
r> the context of the religious, as i 
well as the prevailing concepts of 
, freedom in the different societies. 

The focus of the discussions 
itre two papers on "Youth and 
Freedom in Society”. The first was 
presented by Dr Mohammed 
Emara, a prominent Egyptian thin- 
ker, and the second was present- 
ed by Miss Amalia Gennarakl from 
Switzerland. But while Dr Emara 
chose to discuss the concept of 
freedom in Islam In general, Miss 
Gennarakl presented a more con- 
crete view of the aspirations and 
expectations of youth today. 

in fils presentation, Dr Emara 
pointed out that the concept of 
freedom In Islam applied to all re- 
gardless of age and gender, parti- 
cularly "that there is no distinction 
between youth and men in Islam.. 
as far as rights and responsibili- 
ties are concerend." Miss Genna- 
rakl.on her turn, tried to present a 
universal and contemporary 
w«ept oi freedom stressing that 
to youth are usually more af- 
recled and sensitive to freedom in 
me society, since it affects their 
weilectual creativity and develop- 
ment. 

It has to be Indicated, however, 

Dr Emara also stressed the 
■""Jlty of the main elements 
J 1 freedom as a human concept 
all monolithic religions have 
rf * am ® source. 'The differences 
wtwflen the fundamentals of each 
s* {regarding human conce- 
rn! ® m0r Q e d afterwards.. when 
different "sects and religions 
*"8 marred and distorted by mat- 
pNea ' fdflOlOQi0S and Philoso- 

nhM &Ba I? went further by ex- 
SJJhJ. J) b concrete impllca- 
fJJ®! tha Islamic concept of 
which he argued did not 

niflnniuk! e880nce from the other 
vwnoilthic retlgions, on Bocial be- 

n/c^ r and relations. According to 
SJE? 8, ™ n ' 8 freedom is not 
because the Shari'a 
jmsJSJ kw) llmltB this freedom In 
of ikL ,! ? B man not the master 
tte ffte 00, Thus, the range of 
^Muslim s social freedom 
iil^ harmonize with man's pos- 

strwMrt «? univera0 - Dr Emara 
yJS moderate position of 

2mes 8 m0dium path between 

wIjL!? rlt ? r “mpared both the 
rnaJaTftHoi^ 8 0n the ran 9® of 
Islam rv? a .L freBdom to thoss ln 
Weston! L £ e ona band, ln thB 
vide* JL W 5 ? 1 * "liberalism pro- 
free^ 0 ^ ^ 31 with absolute 

eoSlJiS* expef1ae of the 

for DbJjSf* ^beralism. in its quest 
daJlsm ?i! U i* e * raedom negates feu- 
QWsle " u 8 pa 2 ial| fy to the bour- 
CiL*1 0r ?' Dr Emara refers to 
S3I&' ^ loflislatlon Where the 
e,ect0d tha 

can? outih- SSL ut0 , powar t0 

Ifeedom he °° nc ept of complete 
H '.reacts the In- 
05 of the divine laws. But 

^VEMBER 19Q7 ~ ' 
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His Majesty King Hussein receives participants at the 
fourth l8lamic-Christian Consultations 


the Egyptian scholar argues that 
"even totalitarianism resembles 
liberalism, though it Is known to be 
a reaction to it, by following the 
philosophy of complete freedom", 


but siding with the class instead of Islam's centrist position places 
the individual. Extremism, not man halfway between the two ex- 
moderation, continues in this case, tomes, for, "in Islam, only God is 
where the conflict goes on to neg- absolute, and man is a viceroy," 
ate the "antipode", he concludes, with limited, moderate freedom as 


His Royal Highnesss Prince Hassan 
chairs the meeting of the FICC 
Islam's centrist position places moderation represents the hall- 
man halfway between the two ex- mark of Its philosophy, 
tomes, for, "in Islam, only God is or Emara maintains that Islam 
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The Minister of Health Dr I 
at Mughlyer Al-Sarhan 

By Frida Mdanat 
Special to The Star 

FOLLOWING A number of major 
medical achievements during the 
1980 '8, Jordan today stands as a 
leading Arab country in medical 
services with respect to developed 
institutions, advanced surgery and 
public health care. 

The following Indicators offer a 
proof on the health development 
accompanying the social and eco- 
nomic progress. Death rate de- 
creased from 19 per 1000 citizens 
17 P 0r 1000 citizens in 
1986. Infant mortality rate went 
down to 55 par 1000 births in 1986 
compared to 151 for 1000 births In 
i9oi. Life expectancy went up 
from 45.8 for males, 46.5 for 
females In 1961 to 67 for males, 71 
for females In 1986. 

According to sources at the 
Planning, Training and Research 

E5 p S^fin 0f tha Ministry of 
Health, (MOH) these indicators are 
cons dered among the best In the 
developing world. 

,, ^.AbdaHah Hamdan, chief of 
Health Planning Section revealed 
numbers which indicate a 
tremendous expansion In health 
centres around The Kingdom dur- 
ing the last 2-3 years. 

Health centres totalled 197 in 
1986 compared to 88 In 1981 
while mother and child health cen- 
tres reached a total of 102 In 1986 
compared to 62 In 1980. 

Minister of Health, Dr Zafd Ham- 
zeh, said these figures point to a 
significant development In medical 
services in the Kingdom which 
nave expanded to reach almost 
each citizen across Jordan, noting 
that the ministry Is concerned ab- 
out expanding Its seivlces both in 
quality and quantity. He said that 
no country of the size of Jordan 
with its meager resources could 
Increase the number of Its health 
centres bo dramatically In such a 
short period of time.” Thousands of 
peopjs have been employed at the 
ministry's different departments In- 
cluding 607 doctors who joined the 
ministry during, less than three 
years compared to 870 doctors 
employed at the ministry over a 
period of 35 years, he said. 

Not disregarding (he fact that 
this expansion haef reduced unem- 
ployment among physicians, yet It 
serves the ministry's main objec- 
tive, the minister said, and that Ib 
" to serve our . citizens”. 

Currently a total of 3703 doctors 
are registered at the Jordan Medlo- 


Hamzeh presides at the opening of a new medical centre nTL ° — * 

procedure^ supervises a kidnsy dialysis 
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Health services in Jordan: 

The achievements in figures 















There are hospital bads available In 52 private and public hospitals In Jordan 


al Association, 1611 of whom are 
specialists who extend medical 
care at 52 private and public sector 
hospitals; an average of one physi- 
cian per 755 citizens. 

The 52 private and public hospit- 
als with a capacity of 5246 beds 
which provide facilities of an aver- 
age of 19.5 beds per 10,000 
citizens are spread across the 
Kingdom In accordance with 
P°P^ la ^ on density- and geog- 
raphical distribution. . . 

. M°hl added the minister, 
has 33.5 per cent of the medical 
. manpower working at Its 15 hospit- 
als and 197 centres which cover 60 
per cent of the country's medical 
services. 

0 v5i r i v, i 19 t0 .maintain a thorough 
expansion policy In quantity as wdi 
fa qualftr. : 

h constfuotfon 
prehensjve cenlres and hoanltai.q 
Roping ^ng ones ^S 

anpMf * herr ? rnodem and adv- 
anced equipment. v 


In this respect, said Dr Hamdan, 
the ministry has recently estab- 
Nshed a psychiatric hospital In 
Fhels, developed a highly adv- 
radiation therapy centre at 
Al-Bashlr Hospital and provided 
mree of Its hospitals with renal 
dialysis units. 

Other achievements include the 
2“° new hospitals in 
Taf leh, Karak, Amman and the 

r™ 8 A? ', S . ol9 !!f! and Teohnol- 
ogji. the Minister of Health pointed 


atab SS?? said ,hat thB Ministry 
also plans to open nuralna and 

^hers training colleges, noting 

“ft*** ones " are 

•J5 th 5 9 uali *y of medical ser- 
5? min,8lr y's measures 
to kaprovs them, the minister said 

JaVrlrZ £*!L5 K adath ? 


upgraae me 
Z± oi our medical st A Physi- 
cians are Involved in training 


courses, seminars and medical 
conferences, In collaboration with 
the Jordan Medical council, he 
said. 

In this respect, he explained, the 
ministry has come up with a "score 
scale scheme as an incentive for 
oootora to catch up with new 
medical findings. 

This scheme, he explained, 
allows doctors who attend courses, 
lectures or seminars to gain extra 
points, which are added to their 
personal files to be taken into con- 
sideration In promotion and scho- 
larship opportunities In the future. 

Reviewing Jordan's achieve- 
ments in the medical service sec- 
tor ' Dr , Hamdan said that real 
m ® £,lc ?l progress started in 1950 
when the MOH began its function. 
s ' n c® then, medical achievements 
continued to be on the upward 
trend. In 1953, the first nursing 
college was opened, ha added. 

In 1954, The Jordan Medical 


Association was Initiated and the 
Armed Forces Health Insurance 
Law was issued In 1963 followed 
by the Civil Health Insurance Lawin 
1 965, which covers all government 
employees and their dependents. 

In 1967, plans were underway for 
the establishment of King Hussein 
Medical City which was officially 
Inaugurated in 1973, followed In the 
same year with the construction of 
Amman Hospital {now the Jordan 
University Hospital). 


In 1982, the Jordanian Medical 
Law Number 12 was issued to 
tackle the Issues pertaining to 
general practloners as well as spe- 
cialized physicians particularly In 
the evaluation ana granting of 
licenses. 


The 1980's witnessed the estab- 
lishment of Queen Alla Heart Insti- 
tute in 1981, Farah Rehabilitation 
Centre In 1982, and a recent purch- 
ase of the first cat scanner in 
Jordan for King Hussein Medical 
Centre. 

The National five-year develop- 
ment plan (1986-1990) relating to 
the health sector, said Dr Hamdan, 
includes the construction, fur- 
nishing and equipping of new com- 
prehensive centres and hospitals in 
addition to the development or 
existing ones to serve swondaiy 
and tertiary health care. Thejjaj 
also Includes the establishment oi 
a public health laboratory ana a 
major vaccine and serum centre, w 
Hamdan stated. 

Summing up the health situation 
in the Kingdom, Dr 
The Star that the Ministry b fol- 
lowing the strategies which J 
designed by the World Health 
Organization (WHO) for 
countries." He added that _ 
benefit from our collaboration 

WHO in utilizing their expert^ 
and sending our doctors for ' y 
larshlps in the areas we new. 

The ministry, Dr Hamzeh s®d. 

concentrates on primary he 
care “as the protective j sh 
against existing diseases- y 
through primary health care 
includes mother arid 


M 


inciuaes momer onu ^ 

try of Health supreme objertiv® ^ 
be achieved, mis supreme 
live is "Health for all by the 
2000 .” 
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By Dana Adams Schmidt 

SW Correspondent In Washington 

the NIGHTMARE fear among 
JLcans that the AIDS epidemic 
SSplode from the homosex- 
Xo the heterosexual commun- 
£E abated. The facts are as 

!Se has been no upsurge or 

StfSSBKM 

K living as sexual partners). 
.The incidence of new cases even 
among homosexuals declined in 
September, even though this re- 
3,3 the group mainly at risk, 
i The subgroups that are still in- 
creasing are abusers of in- 
Lenous injections, usually be- 
raise they used infected needles, 
ttd those practising anal inter- 
course. 

i Most of those Infected by AIDS 
vs blacks or Hlspanics. 

Yet the fear reached such prop- 
ortions In the last two years that a 
clergyman called It a "national dis- 
aster' and declared AIDS was now 
[eared more than Cancer. Many 
general practitioners found their 
schedule jammed with patients 
seeking examination for this dread 
isem As recently as 15 June, 
US News and World Report Maga- 
zine wrote: AIDS Is a fatal disease 
- almost always - and everyone Is 
a risk." 

Well, US News was mostly 
wrong. Even the Surgeon General 
of the United States, C. Everett 
Kooo, who had issued some of the 
scanest proclamations, has now 
retracted. Koop had said In an 
interview that AIDS overall was 
fiohg to increase 9-fold by 1990 
Bid that in the hetrosexuai com- 
munity AIDS would expand twice 
as fast. But a week ago he 
observed that "it does not appear 
that there will be a heterosexual 


While there may be more people 
whose infection is latent about 
24,000 cases have thus far 
emerged in the United States. Ol 
Itose about 10,000 are still alive. 
Where and how did all this start? 

disease called Azidothy midin, 
or AIDS for short, is widely reputed 
9 r| 9 ina ted in Africa where It 
b at this time, and for reasons 
gculiar to Africa, a serious 
wnlc that affects heterosex- 
well as homosexuals. But 
K 86 Al Fum 0nlo, in the Novem- 
w issue of Commentary maga- 
JJS 1 that It started in Africa 

™jhe United States about the 
time, with the first cases 
Wed in the late fifties. 

m n F i™° is also the one who has 
Jiostauthorltatively traced the sta- 
Sovenrt that was largely 
SSSH? for the recent hysteria 
5JJ45P in the United States. He 
s the percentage of AIDS 

K affecting heterosexuals had 
some time been steady at two 
cent. 

But suddenly the Centre for Dis- 
0 rQl ,n Atlanta announced 
E 7 Percentage - had risen to 
^■achieved this sudden ex- 
jEji ? y . lum P in 9 together two 
vioitJj fetegohes of victims pre- 
distinguished as separate. 
DanliiaS’ 9 enBr el American 
tlar* ui on aru * Africans and Hai- 
ft^g^ecentiy entered the Un- 

the centre later ex- 
caS n effect - l,t happened be- 
oarin?,'? 8 W0re ter ribly rushed pre- 
pa ^9 ^ a conference." 

Cofe in Juna 1986 * came the 
d» K report predicating nine 
CfS n i.°y Bral1 AIDS Infection in 


Uflitnrf o.r, Ia " inrecuon m 
^States by the 1990's. This 

US® reached by including in 
9f heterosexuals those 
oriolnS .cannot explain the 
to-taiu thairlnfection, who refuse 
jaik, or who have died. 

mKhlL^Sore' although statistical 
was widely quoted - even 
--.general Koop and 
S alarmist predlc- 

tiorS'Hii f0l ? unatel y most publica- 
val[dHu C !S < !u < ? ue3t,on the statistical 
nohft mill? 118 report and almost 
main iSST 1 °P ed ,,anal eex” as the 

^«U Somuch,orAmer - 


AIDS, the century’s greates fear 
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subjected early in life to "declitor- 
ization” and the men to racial 
scarification. If, as often happens, 
the surgery was not perfect, injuries 
during sex may result. Un sterilized 
needfes are unfortunately in fre- 
quent use, resulting in widespread 
infection. 

Because of inadequate safe- 
guards the blood used in transfu- 
sions is often infected. 

The symptoms of AIDS cover a 
wide range. They may remain latent 
for seven to ten years. When they 
do emerge, however they may take 
the forms of low grade fever, weight 
loss, night sweats, purple brown 
black blotch, while spots on ton- 
gue and extreme listlessness. 

At first in the seventies and early 
eighties, when It was widely 
assumed that AIDS was a strictly 
black and homosexual ailment, 
contributions for research were 
small. Then, in the last few years, 
as fear of heerosexual infection 
rose, funds iose as well. Whether 
these will recede, now that the 
scare has been discredited, re- 
mains to be seen. 

Cures for this disease have not 
yet been found, but some promis- 
ing medications have appeared. 
One is called AL 721 . which breaks 
down the outer shell of the AIDS 
virus, the other AZT for Azidothymi- 
dine. While these have reduced 
symptoms they have brought about 
only temporary relief. 

Some medical scientists think a 
cure may be found in Insects be- 
cause, while many insects have 
been found to carry minute 
amounts of the AIDS virus, they do 
not transmit the ailment ot their 
offspring. The assumption is that 
they must have in their system 
something that neutralizes the 
AIDS. 






wm 


In the early part of the epidemic, 
boys and girls known to be Infected 
with AIDS were cruelly excluded 










Had they dug deeper they might 
have learned that the prevalence of 
AIDS among homosexuals, pre- 
dominantly blacks, or Htspanics. 
was caused by a high degree of 
promiscuity to such a degree that 
patients of this kind average 61 sex 
partner per year. Also that while 
vaginal Intercourse was very un- 
likely to produce AIDS infection, 
anal sex wa9 dangerous. 

The difference Is explained by 


the fact that whereas the vagina 
produces Its own lubricant which 
permits the sexual act to proceeds 
smoothly and makes a break in any 
condom used very unlikely, the 
anal passageway is not so smooth, 
and is more likely to tear the con- 
dom or even to Injure the penis. 
Such injury might bleed, thereby 
preparing an ideal site for disease 
transmission, quite apart from the 
fact that semen could transmit the 
AIDS virus. It has been found that 


women rarely transmit the disease 
to a man whereas men are the 
usual transmitters. 

Why is AIDS a heterosexual dis- 
ease in Africa? While pure 
homosexuality Is rare among Afri- 
can blacks, bl-sexuallty, In which 
the man engageB is sex with men 
as well as women, is fairly 
common. 

There are some oiher reasons: In 
many parts of Africa the women are 


AIDS poses no threat to Jordan' 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to The Star 

THE JORDANIAN government Is 
co-operating with government 
departments and educational in- 
stitutions to launch awareness 
campaigns aimed at Informing 
the public of the nature and con- 
sequences of the AIDS disease. 

The ministry has Issued In- 
formation cards which are being 
distributed to schools, universi- 
ties and airline offices. The cards 
which say, "Beware the deadly 
disease” warn travellers outside 
Jordan about the fatal consequ- 
ences of the disease and list the 
means through which the virus is 
contracted. 

Dr Hanl Shammout, chairman 
of the Committee on AIDS, tola 
*h» Star that the Ministry of 

Health had formed the commit- 
tee to take actions In collabora 


tion with all health sectors for 
fighting the disease, “although, 
he assured, “the number of 
cases In Jordan is very limited. 

The committee, he stated, car- 
ries out all recommendations 
issued by the World Health Orga- 
nization (WHO) concerning the 
disease, noting that until today, 
there has not emerged any 
guaranteed care to be recom- 
mended by the organization. 

WHO, Dr Shammout said, 
stresses on the emotional and 
psychological treatment of the 
patient, eliminating the need for 
quarantine or isolation of the 
virus carrier. The organization, 
he said, goes further to ask for 
“fighting the disease, not the 
patient." 

Dr shammout said that the 
common mtetako people used to 
make waB associating the aids 


patient with disgraceful be- 
haviour. “There are many vic- 
tims,” who should be treated 
with extreme understanding and 
sympathy and have nothing that 
could be labelled disgraceful. 

To reduce the chances of the 
spread of AIDS, Dr Shammout 
said that Blnca the emergence of 
the disease In 1985, It has be- 
come obligatory for blood pro- 
ducts imported by any country to 
be accompanied with AIDS-free 
certificates. Blood units, he went 
on, are tested against the virus, 
before blood transfusion Is car- 
ried out on patients. 

Furthermore, he said, the Cen- 
tral Laboratory of the Ministry of 
Health, Is now equipped with all 
test facilities. People who wish to 
undergo the test, at a cost of JD 
3 are assured that their results 
i are handled with the atmost 
i secrecy.” 


irom school. Now that it Is more 
widely understood that this disease 
can be transmitted only by ex- 
change of body fluids, ana never by 
touch or breath, some youngsters 
have been readmitted to school. 

At first homosexuals were indig- 
nant In opposing the closing down 
of public bathhouses where marw 
sexual liaisons were established. 
Those who insisted on the import- 
ance of dosing them were de- 
nounced a "sexual Nazis." But 
lately the homosexuals have be- 
come more prudent. They know 
they are the ones In trouble. 

Many celebrities have died ol 
AIDS but have not wanted - or 
their relatives did not want - to 
admit it. This Perry Ellis was said to 
have died of sleeping sickness, 
Uberace of the effects of a water- 
melon diet. But Jerry Smith, the 
baseball star told the truth. A9 did 
Rock Hudson. 

In Houston, TExas in September 
of last year, Ihe first 150-bed hos- 
pital exclusively for AIDS patients 
nas been opened, and in Washing- 
ton Mother Theresa has been 
negotiating lor an AIDS hospice. 
Little by little, medicine in the Un- 
ited States Is picking up the chal- 
lenge that will maintain its reputa- 
tion as the most enterprising, most 
innovative, most Indefatigable 
medical community in the world. 
AIDS victims in Africa and in many 
countries of Europe and Asia have 
their attention focused an Amer- 
ican researchers. 

In another sphere the developer 
I and manufacturer of a new drug to 
treat River Blindness, technically 
known as Onchocerciasis. Merck & 
Co., of Rahway, New Jersey, has 
announced that it will provide free 
of charge all the doses needed to 
eradicated this ‘African scourge.' 
River Blindness Is said to be the 
world's leading cause of blindness. 

it had already become the target 
of a river area spraying programme 
organized by a consortium of gov- 
ernments including the United 
STates and a group of international 
organizations. Now this pill, to be 
taken only once a year, will bring 
new hope to thousands in the 
poorest villages of West Africa. 
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A scene from “De Vlaschard", Belgium's contribution to the festival. 

EEC celebrates with a cultural week 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to THe Star 

THE COMMISSION of the European Communities 
m Amman Is celebrating the 30th Anniversary of the 
Treaty of Rome with a cultural week at the Royal 
Cultural Centre between 26 October and 1 st 
November. 

The celebrations, which were Inaugurated on 
Wednesday, Include a poster exhibition of the Com- 
munity's activities and a film festival presented by 
the seven member European countries represented 
in Jordan by residing accredited ambassadors. 

According to Marcello Palmlerl, Acting Delegate 
of the European Communities In Amman, the exhibi- 
tion la a documentation of the E.C. activities, de- 
monstrating Its achievements through the four Insti- 
tutions; the Council, the Commission, the Court of 


Justice, and the European Parliament. 

It portrays a Europe united both politically and 
economically through the three communities: the 
European Economic Community (EEC); the Eu- 
ropean Atomic Energy Community (EURATIOM) es- 
tablished by the Treaty of Rome in 1957; and the 
and Steel Community which was earlier esta- 
blished by the Treaty of Paris in 1951. 

The film festival, which made its debut on Wed- 

ESSSi W,M ? ,* he Federal Republic of Germany 
presenting Fltzcarraldo" will continue until 1st 
f ? atu c rin e slx more Productions from 
m2 ? pa,l ?‘ France ’ lta| y- the United Kingdom 
^Belgium In a sequence following that of the 

intervals PrGaldency whlch r °tates at six-monthly 

For a schedule of these films, see Cinema Cor- 
ner, opposite. 


Indian gold exhibition reflects 

* - _ 


intricacy of design 


By Venita Mauds ley 

Special to The Star 

A FASCINATING display of Indian 
jewellery opened at the Plaza 
Hotel on 20 November and contin- 
ues until 27 November. All of the 
Jewellery Is also for sale and is 
particularly notable for the Intri- 
cacy of the designs and the vast 
number of valuable, precious 


stones. There are tiaras and 
bracelets studded with diamonds, 
rubles, emeralds and pearls; neck- 
laces with thick chains of sap- 
phires; filigree work interlaced 
with smooth emeralds and glitter- 
ing with diamonds. Most of the 
pieces are set In pure gold and 
have ornate and complicated de- 
signs; some are very traditionally 
Indian in concept, others more 



Vast. numbers of precious. stones glitter in the Indian- ' 
Jewellery on display. T 


contemporary. 

All the pieces reflect the skill 
and patience of the Indian crafts- 
men and bear witness to the way 
in which the skills of the past have 
been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation within their fa- 
mil es. Some pieces may take up 
to two months to be up to the ex- 
acting standards of the craftsman. 
Indian jewellery and gems have 
been long admired all over the 
world as well as being worn by In- 
dian kings and queens as 
symbols of power and 

This collection has been spe- 
cially crafted for the Middle Eas- 
and particularly for 

&?L lh .t Qu t Th,s 18 th8 firat 

time ha they have displayed it 
here In Jordan and the manufac- 
turers we^ unaware of the fact 
that Jordanian taste tends to- 
wards gold without added or- 
namentation. However, they will 

? y ta u?J hi ® int0 aoc °unt In 

u™ *?®r When the collection re- 

la?! 8 t ndi * the p,eces wiH be 
par L the , 8t0ne8 removed 
a ? d tbe ?? d melted d0Wn . to be 
used In other Jewellery Items. 

rtfTnS- S h tat ® TradinQ c °nooratlon 
, d 5 a ? or ^ ni2ed the present 
™«L a *? d 18 active| y engaged In 
promoting a very wide range of in- 

ieweller^'l 38 m 

fw euery. it [s a very laroa 

‘^ "a^pmpany with a cwrent 
annua! turnover of US$ 2,10Qm1ll- 

The ! ; manufacturers ssiy , that 
onewelleryis Llndl- 

and : urt.que work of art arid 

? r i a ! y anyon 9 with an interest - 



Reem Yasin's 

Cinema Corner! 


European Film 
Festival at the RCC 

year, open ng on 26 November with a EuroiZ 
Feat yal held by the Delegation of the European Cm? 
J h ® cou " ,rleB Participating In the lllm weim 

Ko G m a rd n &e,S.um Ce ’ SP8i "' Fra "“' "" 

‘‘FTtzcsrml™<y ak dtrectad ^by'wernaT'Heljo^^proSiS 

2nd 1 tail’ ta® '“I" la “‘around the turn of the ctntn 
and tel a the story of Fltzcarraldo’s attempts to bring 
culture Into a Jungle town. 

Tonight's film (Thursday 26/11) is the Greek drama 
Homecoming Song," produced in 1983 and directed by 
the award winning lanls Smaragdls. The film, although 
very specifically Greek, deala with the universal theme of 
the search for Identity, the nostalgia and longing for the 
homeland, and the eventual homecoming to face dreama 
and ideals that have turned into reality. 

Friday’s film follows a lighter strain. The Spanleh comedy 
La Celestina (The Procuress) is about a wicked old 
woman who uses black magic to manipulate the wills 
and lives of people. However, she eventually becomes 
the victim of the forces of destiny In which she has mtd* 
died. 

♦,.5f nce « 8 «^.V ,b H t,on to the ,,,m w ®»k (scheduled for Sa- 
turday 28 / 11 ) is a film by the renowned direc- 
tor Eric Rohmer, one of the great names In French 

SSST 8 ' f i! m " L8a Nu,ts d ® ,a pleine lune" (The 
Nights of the Full Moon) made In 1980, is a comedy de- 
scribing a certain social class of bourgeoisie. It reflects 
ho rimer a hard view toward b his contemporaries and hli 
obvious regret of the erosion of moral and emotional val- 
ues. 

On Sunday 29/11 the Italian film "Alutaml a Sognare" 
(Help Me To Dream) Is to be screened. Directed by Pupl 
•u « „ w , baa developed a new wave In Italian cinema, 
tne nim Is a humane comedy about wartime relation- 
ships. Starting Just before World War II the film follows 
tne relationship of the Italian evacuee Francesca with 
the American pilot Ray who brings dreams Into her Ule 
before he departs again to take part in the raging war. 

The British film of the week Is this year's Academy- 
Award-winning "A Room With A View” (scheduled for 
Monday 30/11). Baaed on E.M. Forster's claeelc novel 
the film depicts with humour and satire the Victorian 
S 10 at hom ® and abroad. Set In Italy and In England 
tne film follows the young love of Lucy Honeychurch all 
through its ups and downs leading eventually to tM 
happy ending. 

.7?® week ends on a more sober and highly dramatic tone 
with the Belgian film "De Vlaschaard" (The Flax Field) 
scheduled for Tuesday 1/12. It is directed by Jan Gruy- 
aert, one of the great Belgian directors of this genera- 
tion. The film Is mainly a story of a battle of wills «•* 
tween father and son with opposing views and both witn 
explosive natures. The Inevitable clash of burning P®* 1 ' 
Ions ends In grief and sorrow. _ 


Recent film releases 


Bal V Boom (PQ) Diane Keaton 
Motherly obligations side- 
track woman executive's 
career Delightful yuppie com- 
edy (Good). 

*2* Heart ! R ) Mar tin 
Short, Annette OToole - 

Leaden romantic comedy with 
message calling for Honest Re- 
lationships (Boring). 

Cgr Freedom (PG) Denzel 
Washington - Powerful Epic - 
3 f fy of a Black Activist 
and fiaht against Apartheid 


fight 
(Great). 


(R) ChBr ~ Pub,ic 
presents a homeless 
veteran accused of 

(Good) ' N0a COurtroom drarm 


Fatal Attraction P M jS| 
Douglas - Crackerjack V* 

Sf 1 !-*®.’ s£ 

police thriller. Whoop 
her comic talent (Fair . 

Hello Again (PG) ^ S 

- Housewife comes bacKj 

dead to harass remamed ^ 
band. Gimmicky comedy 

The Hidden (R) Michael Nouri^ 
Unique sci-fi thnltojflW 
suspense and mystery elea® 1 
(Good). 



to high school to avow 
tars. Off-target teen co 
/Pair). 
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PEOPLE & ’EVENTS 


Observations 


i vary special evening of music 
Iff planned by the French 
JS Centre and the Amman 
iireate School, which is 
ffftt event on 2 December 
ir’rSo. The evening will star the 
Jffi* French duo Jean 
E5|iie, on violin, and Mlchble 
ELI, on piano. Mouillbre has 
J Sed major muslcial events in 
Sun to his career of recording, 
rising, and teaching. Boegner 
... made a name for herself 
i.ragh prize-winning recordings 
recitals. 

ether they have played so- 
■iJ for violin and piano In 
*e»a. London, Paris — and 
Amman! Wednesday's perfor- 
rja will feature works by Bee- 
nc-.en. Ravel, Mozart end Franck. 

* * * 

iTheAmman Plaza hotel hosted a 
ijjjpo! French tour operators last 
in co-operation with Royal 
adanian and Trusthouse Forte in 
fsUhe group was here to orga- 
ns (^grammes promoting visits 
of tourist groups from France- to 
Jrian. 


iCNnese Ambassador and Mrs 
fang Zhen gave a reception to 
|«£«ne new Cultural Counsellor 
id Mrs Gena Zili to Amman. It 
ns attended by China's friends In 
Man, who ell wish the Gangs a 
i'fliy and productive stay in Am- 
rai Among those present were 



MicheFe Boegner and Jean Moulllidre 


Jordan University's Dr and Mrs 
Abdul-Karim Gharalbeh, Yar- 
mouk University's Public Relations 
Chief Maiid Ghanma Education 
Ministry’s Nawal Hashisho, 
Head of the National Orthodox 
School and Mrs Odeh Al-Halteh, 
Mr and Mrs Suleiman Mousa, 
Ad-Dustour’s Osama Al-Sherif, 
Chinese News Agency's Rui Yeng 
She and Pan Li Won, all also 
hosted by Chinese Third Secretary 
and Mrs Zhang Haifeng. 


Al Jundi paints desert, 
country, city 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to The Star 

* Ba prolessor of atomic phys- 
a with a childhood talent for 
siting. Now retired from teach - 
ff. ha is eager to dedicate his 
« or his art, a luxury "he could 
™ afford In earlier days". 

jj 2ad Al-Jundi, of Syrian 
25- has taught since 1968 at 
iS* universities in Jordan. Sy- 
! *and Saudi Arabia. The desert, 

SffV ^ urban life, an integra- 
ls viewed In all countries he 
.Hyaa fascinated him, form- 
r® lhame of his workB. 

exhibition In Jordan, 

& ? J the R °y al Cultural 
48 works depict- 

Js i J°e d8nian and Saudi des- 
[i 9 1 lhe ®yr«n country, and city 

wit b " a dominant 
.I nostaigi 0 ”, capture the 
i^H v ro P men * ,n colour and 
scenes of daily 

bod, Snn ( ^ 0men Preparing 
Saodsftnn , lhe floats, moving 
SnuJ S? n ? 9y back ' men riding 
h tajf bar* and tents occupied 
jffeto, il d w °men in Arabian 
titiS r-A™ 30016 Of the images 
| R8o I / B °5®} ,r lo Al-Jundls oil col- 
' n J a ^ ra,| y expressed in 

^ the 

sc£*E k8 depict the Dama- 
.^Wblicao uqB (markets) an d 

Under the Patronage of H.E.Mr John Coles 
The British Ambassador 

y °u are invited to view an exhibition of watercolour 
paintings of Jordan and Egypt 
Wo Journeys to the South; the King’s Highway and the Nile 

&?'ng paintings of Amman, Madaba, Salt, Kerak _and 

t0Bether with views °l Luxor > Karnak * Esna 

by MARTIN SAVAGE 

f e J r a Bank Gallery. Wadi Saqra, Amman 30 
J2® m ber to 5 December 1987. 9 am-2 pm. 4-6 pm daily. 
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houses showing the long narrow 
souqs with shoppers and sellers 
on both sides of the road endulg- 
ing in their choice of merchandise. 

The typical Damascene house, 
where the artist grew up, with its 
fountain in the middle of the court 
yard, takes a photographic dimen- 
sion in Al-Jundi s works. 

He takes the picture in a 
moment of the day when blue 
specks of light are colouring the 
air and the ladies are out sipping 
their coffee. The scene is vivid and 
realistic. 

Al-Jundi's "hasty works" done 
with oil pastels and water colour 
with black ink evoke sound, smell 
and motion, senses visualized by 
the rapidity of strokes and spon- 
taneity of colour. 

Drawn and painted "out of In- 
stinct” these works "are full of 
passion and violence, a mood that 
only comas at a brief Interval of 
the day" 9ays Al-Jundi. 

Be It his detailed oil and water 
colours, or guache sketches, the 
exhibition holds one theme, with 
different interpretations — that ot 
the integration of desert, country 
and city, a combination that has 
fascinated him in the three Arab 
countries where he has lived. 

HIb treatment of light and mo- 
tion have to be seen and consid- 
ered. 


• Australian Ambassador Terry 
Goggin gave yet another of his 
famous drinks parties to introduce 
Jan Johnston to his friends. Jan, a 
friend of Terry's from his days in 
Korea, is visiting for the first time 
and vary much enjoying Jordan. 
Among the many friends present 
were Andy and Rachel Garrard, 
Pam Watson, in charge of the 
Australian Pella site, Dr Michael 
Ayoub and Anna Marla, Amer 
and Rebecca Salt!, John and 
Dona Tarpey, Greek Ambassador 
Hannibal Velliades and Inge, 
Samira Kawar, Sami ana 
Josephine Gammoh, Canadian 
Ambassador Michael Bell and 
Linda, Tony and Celia Cawston, 
Teresa Wigellus with her visiting 
aunt and uncle, but minus George, 
who was away from Amman, new 
British Defence Attach^ Tony Cor- 


nlck and July, Adnan Gharalbeh, 
whose wife Randa Habib, dedi- 
cated as ever, was on the job. 
Jordan Valley Authority's Dr Peter 
Ohlmeyer, Laszlo and Eva Ne- 
mere of the Hungarian Embassy, 
Swiss Ambassador Harald Bor- 
ner, Indian Ambassador Gurchar- 
an Singh and Austrian Ambassa- 
dor Arnold Moebius, all solo, with 
wives away or otherwise occupied, 
Jeannine and Eli Saaf of UN- 
RWA, Swedish Ambassador Lars 
Lonnback and Brigitte, Chris 
and Lynn Heysen, Samer and 
Dodi Tabba' and Grindlay's John 
and Jane Miller, with new Mana- 
ger and Mrs Alan Cooper. 


• Deputizing for His Excellency Dr. 
Majall president of the University 
of Jordan, Dr Abu Ghazal his Vice 
President for Scientific Faculties 
opened the second meeting of the 
Deans of the Schools of Pharmacy 
in the Arab World at the University 
of Jordan, on Sunday. The first of 
these meetings was in Libya two 
years ago. 

The meeting was presided over 
by Dr T. Jehad, President of the 
Federation of Arab Pharmacists, Its • 
general secretary, Dr Hafez, Mr 
Humsl, President of the Jordanian 
Pharmaceutical Society, and Dr 
Turk, Dean of the School of 
Pharmacy in the University of Jor- 
lap. The participating universities 
nere from: Iraq, Syria, Sudan, Tuni- 



sia, Algeria, Libya, Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia, in addition to Jordan. 

The discussions of the meeting 
centered on more joint teaching of 
pharmacy courses between the va- 
rious Arab universities. the 
inclusion of more clinical pharmacy 
courses in the curriculum and the 
possibility of more courses to be 
taught in Arabic, 


Rally season ends 
with prize giving 

the rally press officer Sameer Da- 
jani, kicked off with 22 participating 
cars and ended with only 13 cars 
completing the final stage. The rest 
of the cars, he said, were hindered 
by unfortunate mechanical prob- 
lems. 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to The Star 

THE NINTH and final stage of the 
Jordan National Rally, sponsored 
by Fast Co. and organized by the 
Royal Automobile Club ended on 
Friday declaring Hani Bisharat the 
1987 Rally Champion. 


Hani Bisharat, driving a Toyota 
Cellca with co-drlvar Wafai Mseis 


During a ceremony at the Auto- 
mobile Club on Saturday, Chair- 


covered the 91 kilometre special 


man of the Board Walid Asfour and 
Derick Ledger, Clerk of the Course, 
uovoiou uw announced the winners and gave 

trophies lor the first three positions. 

co-driver Ali-Hamen driving a NIs- — 1/1 

san and covering the distance in 


58.44. and George Khayyet with 
co-driver F. SawaTha came in third 
posilion also driving a Nissan but 
finishing the distance In 59.17. 

The total road stage, beginning 
at Fast Co. in Bayaaer Waai Seer 
through the desert to the village of 
Um Qsair with a distance of 282 
kilometres, was divided into 12 
stages lasting from 9.30 a.m. until 
4.41 p.m. The race, according to 


Prizes were also granted to 
novice Sharif Hussein Bin Nasser 
and five other participants who 
completed the race, registering first 
groups and first classes in accord- 
ance with the specifications of the 
Federation International de Sports 
Automobile (FISA). 

Mr Dajani told The Star that with 
the completion of the 1987 Rally, 
preparations will soon be underway 
for next year’s series, due to start in 
February. 





Petra Bank team, Ma’rouf Abu Samra and Amjad Farrah 
have tough luck at a critical atage ot the rally 


Devito 
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Frustrations 

THE 20th century has been so 
far described by so many 
names. Some people call it the 
age of speed. Others prefer 
the more prestigious descrip- 
tion of the age of space technol- 
ogy. Yet the adjective which 1 
believe gives the sharpest de- 
scription of the age is "frustra- 
tion”. 

Jordan is a small developing 
country where man has not yet 
felt first hand his limitations and 
powerlossness before the in- 
struments of construction and 
destruction which he himself 
has created through knowledge 
and science. However, the 
young generation suffers from 
having to fit into an anachrcni s- 
tic social structure for which 
ignorance has paved the way 
for survival. 

We were taught at school that 
the celebration of individuality 
and its cultivation are the key 
elements to growth and de- 
velopment. But, after we have 
asborbed this feature to a de- 
gree to which it becomes a 
Basic ingredient of our souls 
and minds, we find out that 
school teachings are to be left 
behi nd its falling walls. 

We are swallowed into tribal- 
ism, and none of us Is accepted 
outside the context of family. An 
individual does not count. Indi- 
viduality is a rebellious charac- 
teristic fought by deeply-rooted 
traditions, and by those who 
have manipulated them to serve 
their personal ambitions, and 
fragile kingdoms. 

Competition is the name of 
the game, we were told at so 
young an age. Consequently, 
we have ventured in every possi- 
ble way to seek knowledge arid 
education in the hope of qual- 
ifying ourselves to earn our 
bread. But, once again, we real- 
ize that this was another big lie. 
The books we read and the 
thorny roads we walked led to 
nowhere. 

Actually, it was another sort of 
competition that they meant. It 
was a totally different game 
from whose rules we were de- 
viously driven away. The criteria 
are not one's qualifications in 
his field. Ironically, it Is the pow- 
er held by his cousin who pulls 
the strings for him. 

It is a competition in "con- 
nections" to a stinking extent 
that suffocates those who per- 
ceive It, and knock down those 
who remain In the dark side of 
the truth. 

The list of frustrations is one 
of the few things in my life that 
has no end. It is a list which I 
read on every face I encounter, 
in every move I take, and under 
every veil I uncover. 

When I decided to start writ- 
ing, I vowed not to be self- 
centred, and not to deal with 
any of my dark contemplations. 
But now 1 doubt I have a per- 
sonal life. Within the community 
of the group, personality is a 
world coined to mean an un- 
approachable dream. 

I strongly believe that I am not 
the only one who has to live with 
those frustrations, and I chal- 
lenge him who denies it to prove 
me false. These are frustrations 
by which we are all embittered, 
and these are frustrations that 
we have to jointly work to des- 
troyl 
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Israeli tourists in Egypt: 
friction remains 


By Karin Lanb 

CAIRO, Egypt (AP) — Ten years 
after Egyptian -Israeli peace mak- 
ing began, Israelis are flocking to 
Egypt in record numbers to hunt 
for bargains, trace their roots and 
climb the pyramids. 

The flow of tourists is one indi- 
cation that the long-time “cold 
peace"between the two former 
enemies is gradually giving way to 
more normal relations, at least at 
the grass-roots level. 

But while increased personal 
contacts have helped eradicate 
prejudices generated by three de- 
cades of warfare, friction remains. 

Egyptians cite examples of 
“ugly Israelis" who belt out He- 
brew songs in public or anger 
shopkeepers with aggressive bar- 
gaining. 

And the majority of the Israelis 
and Egyptians interviewed said 
they were ready to fight each 
other In another war, if necessary. 

The borders between Israel and 
EQypt opened In 1980, a few 
months after the peace treaty 
Since then, 580,000 Israelis, or 
ons -sixth of Israeli's population 
of 4.4 million, have visited 
Egypt, according to Israeli Gov- 
ernment figures. 

The flow halted after an Egyp- 
tian police officer ran amok in Oc- 
tober 1985 and shot to death 
seven Israeli tourists in the -Sinai 
Peninsula resort of Ras Bourka. 

But tourism gradually recovered 
and In the first seven months of 


1987, a record 33,000 Israelis vi- 
sited Egypt, twice as many as in 
the same period last year. 

Unlike Western tourists, Israelis 
carry some extra baggage — 
fears and expectations shaped by 
three decades of propaganda and 
war. 

There are the tears of AvI 
Kedem, 45. of Ashkelon, who vi- 
sited the synagogue of his child- 
hood in the coastal city of Alexan- 
dria. where Egypt's largest Jewish 
community was centered. 

There is the nostalgia of Moshe 
Shemesh, a veteran of the 1973 
Middle East war who visited the 
old battlefields of Sinai and said 
he would never be able to fight the 
Egyptians again. 

A 33-member Israeli tour group, 
most of them employees of the 
national Bezek telephone com- 
pany. recently visited the southern 
city of Aswan as part of an 
eight-day trip. 

During an evening walk through 
the narrow aHeys of Aswan's out- 
door market, group members ap- 
peared uneasy at first and stuck 
close to guide Zvika MahBhon. 

Only slowly did they leave the 
safety of the group to finger Arab 
Kaftans or taste Tamaya, the 
Egyptian version of falafel, 
Israeli's favourite fast food made 
of fried chickpea paste. 

if lr f e K “ er Melr Ben- 
Ami’ 63, of Ashkelon. said he 
was apprehensive at first. 

Shemesh safd some Israeli tour- 


ists approach the country like con- 
querors and "think that with 100 
dollars in their pocket, they can 
buy Egypt. 1 ' 

Shemesh, a travel agent who 
has visited Egypt more than 20 
times, said he finds fewer mis- 
conceptions, "When I first went to 
Cairo, people thought all Israelis 
had three eyes," he said. 

Many Israelis turn their trips into 
shopping expeditions, and the 
Cairo-Jerusalem bus was filled on 
one recent trip with Israelis wear- 
ing new leather Jackets and shoes. 
Shemesh said many of his friends 
go to Egypt twice a year just for 
shopping. 

Egyptian shopkeepers, some 
war veterans, expressed ambiva- 
lent feelings about their Israeli 
customers. 

"Israelis make me nervous be- 
cause they bargain too much, 
but business is business." ad- 
ded Ahmed Abdel Megufd. 32, 
who owns a jewelry store in 
Cairo. 

Abdel Meguld said he fought in 
the 1973 war and an uncle was 
killed In the fighting. “I used to 
hate the Israelis." he said. 

Mohssen Abed El Rehlm, a 
36-year-old Egyptian business 
consultant, said he lost some 
of his awe for Israeli know-how 
after dealing with two Israeli 
agricultural equipment firms. 

"We thought their products 
wsre really superior, but they 
are of the same quality as ; 
Egyptian Droducts." he said. 



Palestine Briefs 

Awad defies order to leave 

• Mubarak Awed a Palestlnian-American who atW , 
violent resistence to the Israeli occupation of P«S Ma,fls ** 
Israeli government expulsion order to K 

Awad, 44. visited Israel and the occupied terriin^o * 
st visa which expired last Friday. The 
tunan American said he would seek refuge alternated ? 3 ' 

q ! J fh a ,h Syna9< KY e and a Church during weekend ^ 
of the three religions. y we8,ten Q services 

Awad said he would not stay around the clock In the 
houses of worship but would visit them to show 
violence Is supported by more than just one "* 

A group of Israelis who support Awad demonstrated ml- . , 
the Ministry of Interior on Friday to protest •SnrlciS.K "I"** 
residency policies. 1 'Awad said Lpporters olfnnS^ ^ 
his home at night to try to block any arrestatterS Sb? 2? 

behalf^ fOmi0r US president Jir ™y c ^ler to !S££{| 

usalem. 8 ^^^ AWBd t00k r6fUge 3 Jewish 

A JeWS can 1 come t0 lsrael and attain tittonshp. 
Palestinlan-Amencans have to get tourist visas In order tote 
stowed to visit their native home but they are never TS£b 

Awad left Jerusalem in 1969 to study In the United Stalest 

™nfSal2Tln n May 1985 ' H ' S l8raelWssued *"«» * *» 
Bomb hurled at military car 

• Two petrol bombs were thrown at an Israeli military car in the 
occupied Gaza Strip on Saturday. According to the Israeli radio, 
the bombs caused no injuries or damage. 

Israeli occupation troops, meanwhile, opened fire to disperse 
Arab students during an anti-Israeli demonstration in the centre 
of Gaza Saturday. 

Sharon to reside in occupied East Jerusalem ! 

• Ariel Sharon, Industry and trade minister, plans to buy an 
apartment in occupied East Jerusalem, a source close to Sharon 
has said. 

The source confirmed that Sharon, a former defence minister 
known for his hard-line anti-Arab views, plans to move to a cen- 
tral area In East Jerusalem and will hold a house-warming party 
soon. 

Arab residents of the Muslim quarter and municipal officials 
believe that Sharon's presence could significantly exacerbate 
tension in the already tense urea. 

More student unrest anticipated 

• Officials at Israel's Higher Education Ministry say that tte 
army's three-month closure of Bethlehem University constituted 
a collective punishment and would only exacerbate student unr- 
est. 

Representatives of the university's faculty and students and 
members of the council for Higher Education in the occupy 
territories also condemned the army's introduction of a sniper 
rifle for use against student demonstrators, calling 
escalation in the military response and out of proportion to ins 
violence used by the students. 

JD 50,000 for Jerusalem hospital 

• TJo Jordanian government ha9 allocated JD 50,000 
preliminary steps towards the establishment of the Arab wsp™ 
m occupied East Jerusalem. 

The Executive Office of the Council of Arab Health Minister 
endorsed at a recent meeting in Baghdad the ailocaflon 
$150,000 for embarking on the first stage of the hospf 
establishment. 

A Gaza religious school is closed 

• Israeli occupation authorities closed a Muslim r8 ^j™j55 
school In the occupied Gaza Strip for two weeks. jj® ^ 
followed a student protest during which two firebombs 
hurled at a military jeep. 


Al-Azhar High School is the second Palestinian eon 
institution to db closed within one month. 

Soldier wounded in Bethlehem 

• An Israeli Soldier was wounded Sunday in the occup^ ^ 
Bank town of Bethlehem by a firebomb attac*. 

An army Spokesman said that in the attack, a 
hurled at a bus carrying Israeli troops but failed to ifl 011 • 
the soldier was wounded by broken glass. 

Arab care damaged on Hebron road £ 

. ntj mber of cars belonging to Arab residents of tj® 
h2£' on he Jerusalem -Hebron highway had their j J ^ 
broken and their tyres slashed last week. Jewish settlers 
suspected of having vandalized the cars. 
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Finance , business & economy 


Focus on the Postal Savings Bank 


By Rasim Rahim 

Star Staff Writer 

■joirITY, SAFETY and future 
Ke three principles by 
Sch Jordan's Postal Sayings 
S identifies Itself as a flnan- 
Knd social Institution. Our 
S is reach out for every 
In the Kingdom, house 
W another, and recent Indi- 
ana assure us of our success 
b reach that goal by the year 
1190," said Mr Ghazi El- Rlfai, 
jrtctor-general of the Postal 
fnfcg Bank. 

i Early notions 

K has been a habit of nations to 
wie across economic condi- 
tions under which forces finan- 
al reserves are necessitated. 
iHNii the social framework, 
utkxial savings were orga- 
I'ied and Incorporated by 
torid nations to finance their 
projects by safeguarding the 
rights of savers and achieving 
^filing returns in terms of 
economic benefits. 

The first country in the world to 
Produce postal savings funds 
»u Japan, and later postal of- 
' fees In Europe, America and 
: filar parts of the world were 
, wneti. In the Arab world. 
S»pl and Tunis were the first 
countries to Introduce postal 
uwga funds, whereas the 
Egyptian Postal Savings Fund 


Is 100 years old. 

• 13 years in action 

Jordan's Postal Savings Fund 
was inacted in 1966, according 
to a special law, however, the 
Fund did not resume effective 
operations until 4 September 
1974. During Its first year of 
action In 1974, the Fund 
opened eight branches, and it 
had a total of 175 depositors. 

Year after another, the Fund ex- 
panded its branches network, 
coinciding with a rapid increase 
in the' number of depositors. 
According to the Fund’s recent 
figures, as of November 1987, 
total branches reach 289 dis- 
tributed all over the Kingdom. 

The fund's branches "postal of- 
fices" operate on a 12-hour 
period in schools, universities 
and residential area9. The geo- 
graphical distribution of these 
branches covers the entire 
Kingdom, and reaches very re- 
mote areas in the Northern and 
Southern regions. 

As regards total depositors, as 
of November 1987, they ex- 
ceed 250,000 clients. "These 
statistics are in their exact 
sense the profile of success 
which has been achieved by 
the Fund in dealing with its 
clients and extending its ser- 
vices. In this context, it Is our 
pride to mention that the in- 
creasing number of depositors 
Is a clear indication of the good 


V 



Mr Ghazi El-Rlfai 

relationship which exists be- 
tween the Fund and Its clientB 
which is based on trust." 

• Service programmes 

According to Mr El-Rlfai, In ad- 
dition to the Fund's objectives 
in developing the notions of 
savings and Investments 
among citizens, encouraging 
the development plan and par- 
ticipating effectively in the 
national economy, the following 
characteristics are observed; 

Deposits are safeguarded 

and are Invested in economic 
projects. The benefit to the de- 
positor Is greater In terms of 


Solar energy in Jordan 

. _ i n | Cthwlar 


MN (Star) — The amount of 
|r energy reaching the earth's 
ace evsry year Is equivalent to 
“t ten times the world's likely 
ill luet and uranium resources 
more than 15,000 times the 
Id's annual energy requiremen- 

Jordan, solar energy Indus- 
nas expanded rapidly over the 
i ten years and, we have rea- 
s to believe, that it will conti- 
i to grow and develop within 
framework of a soiar energy 
stegy laid down by us," accord- 

to Mr Edward Hanania, 
Jior-general of a pioneering 
jyian company; Arab Solar In- 
dies Co. (ASIC). 

* lc I® 0 group of people who 


are totally committed to the deve- 
lopment of efficient and cost 
effective solar energy technology. 
Since 1973. ASIC has manufac- 
lured and installed 120,000 
square metres of solar collectors 
In Jordan and exported as much to 
neighbouring Arab count nea and 
other parts of the world. 

The secret of ASIC cost- 
effectiveness and superior guali y 
lies In the development of a unique 
solar technology which is compat- 
ible with local climatic conditions 
and social structure. 

• Design features 

ASIC highly Innovative design is 
baaed on a heat absorber ex- 
truded from a special compounded 


polymer of Ethylene Propylene 
Diamine Monomer (EPDM). EPDM 
is flexible and highly resistant to 
simultaneous application of high 
heat, moisture and oxygen — as 
would be experienced In climates 
Ideal lor solar energy applications. 


interest and future security; 

— The Fund introduced a social 
programme to help students 
continue their higher .studies. 
Terms of such facility are very 
flexible and easy, Interest-free 
and long-term; 

— By the bignning of 1988, the 
fund will extend loans to gov- 
ernment employees, regardless 
of their grades and- status. 
LoanB to retired military per- 
sonnel will also be extended, 
based on flexible terms and 
conditions; and 

— The Fund plans to extend 
housing loans, according to a 
special scheme which will be 
later endorsed by the Postal 
Savings Bank. 

• Long-term advantages 

1) Interest paid to depositors Is 
satisfactory and competitive 
regardless of the size of the 
deposit and the term of matur- 
ity- 

2) Funds are indemnified 
against all risks, guaranteed 
and secured by the govern- 
ment and insured by Insurance 
companies; 

3) The depositor is automatically 
insured upon opening his or her 
accounts for a value equal to 
deposit balance. This life Insu- 
rance policy is free of any pre- 
miums and is unlimited in value; 

4) Funds are payable upon the 
depositor's demand, any time 
of the day and night, without 
any penalty or withdrawal 
charge and can be obtained 
from any office In the Kingdom; 

5) The Postal Savings Bank 
\ is easy to deal with and Its ser- 
vices are good In quality and 

i rendered without any dlfflcul- 
i ties. The fund Is 100 per cent 
i government -owned, and its 
j services are on non-profit ba- 
sis. 


As shown by the cross-section 
of the EPDM mat, the sun's en- 
ergy is absorbed by the mat which 
then transmits the heat to cold 
water contained in a raw of tubes. 
When water Is heated It expands 
and thus rises Into a storage tank; 
it Is then replaced by cold water 
behind it — and that is called the 
thermo8yphon effect. The collec- 

Contlnued on page 1 3 


Bahrain hosts ASPIP’s 

W (star) — The Bahraini The meeting Is chaired by 
u ?L COrnm erce and Agrlcul- ASPIP President, Mr Talal Abu- 
Hebib A. Kasim attended Ghazaleh and In attendance will 
K® November 1987 a be Mrs Hods Abdel Hadl of Egypt, 

In Manama at the Vice-President of ASPIP. Mr AH 
® l80 J u . Hotel on the occasion Radwan of Kuwait, Mr Jawad Ha- 
0 third board meeting of bib of Bahrain, Mr Samir Shamma 
• an H Dr Talal Ghazawl of Saudi 

naing the reception, hosted Arabia, Mr Mohammad Doofesh of 

Swssrs ss iaasaMsr 

llpSSSJ § =|i§|2 

p,p „ sis for the role of ASPIP com m 

aioh ^f a8ldent Mr Abu- the Arab region and worldwide, 
raised a vote of thanks K __ rri wi |i a | S0 discuss the 

■SSsmssm SaSSatrs 

JmSting oMh^Arab S^iity vidin 9 the Arab cadr f 

sSftSS sa 

wsmbar 1987 in Bahrain. propel- 
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meetings 


Also on the agenda is the contri- 
bution of ASPIP an d the Inter- 
national activities of ASPIP and 
WIPO, and establishing an effec- 
tive Arab presence In the activities 
of both organizations, the board 
will dlscuBS ASPIP attendance of 
WIPO meetings that are sch- 
eduled to be held In Sydney, Aus- 
tralia In April 1988. 

Publishing of the first professio- 
nal industrial property protection 
magazine will also be dlacussed. 
The magazine will form important 
forum for the professionals in the 
Arab world. 

The board will evaluate the 
measures taken so far to hold the 
First Arab Conference on the in- 
dustrial property to be held m 
Cairo next year. 

On the meetings agenda are 
number of administrative and fln- 
ancial matters relating to ASPIP- 


"With 289 branches, working 
from eight In the morning uptll 
eight In the evening, the fund Is 
considered the largest financial 
Institution which extends ser- 
vices to citizens in the King- 
dom," said Mr Ghazi El-Rlfai. 

• Investments 

According to Mr El-Rifal, pre- 
viously the Fund used to Invest 
in purchasing equities (compa- 
nies shares) of successful bu- 
sinesses and projects. As a re- 
sult of its long experience In 
this field, the fund decided not 
to continue In such investment 
policy. 

The Fund's Investments are res- 
tricted to treasury and govern- 
ment development bonds, 
which are considered earning 
— guaranteed, positive In re- 
sults and unrlsky. "By Investing 
the funds In development 
bonds, we achieve our two ma- 
jor goals, firstly Is serving the 
government In financing the 
country's development projects 
and secondly, providing the de- 
positor with the requirements 
of security. Indemnity and pro- 
fit expectation," said Mr El- 
Rlfal. 

• Jordan Savings Bank 

According to Mr El-Rifal, the 
Postal Savings Bank or what is 
locally known as the "Postal 
Savings Fund," is a Jordanian 
national savings bank In the 
context of its function and ac- 


tivities. Thus, it is a fund in 
principle as a national savings 
entity and a bank in functions 
and characteristics as a depo- 
sit — taker and a financial in- 
stritutlon. 

He further added that, the word 
“Postal", referring to the post 
office, indicates that services 
rendered were and are done 
through the Kingdom's post of- 
fices. The Idea behind choosing 
post offices as centres "bran- 
ches" for the Postal Savings 
Bank is of economic reasons 
and national objectives, given 
that post oltlces are the first to 
be available In all parts of the 
country. 

"Regardless of the words 'Fund' 
and 'Postal', the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank actually maintains 
289 branches all over the King- 
dom and Its clientele size ex- 
ceeds 250,000 depositors, the 
biggest bank In Jordan." said 
Mr El-Rifal. 

• International membership 

The Postal Saving Bank is a 
member of the International 
Savings Banks Association, 
based in Geneva, Switzerland; 
and an active member of the 
Executive Aseembly of this or- 
ganization. Last year, Jordan 
was elected as a member of a 
1 2-seat committee, represent- 
ing 116 financial institutions in 
the world. The Postal Savings 
Bank represents Jordan in all 
periodical and annua) meetings 
and conferences which are 
held In Geneva, Switzerland. 

• Comparative statistics 

According to the Central Bank 
of Jordan's (CBJ) monthly sta- 
I tlstical bulletin for September 
■ 1987, the Postal Savings 

I Bank' 8 total investment 
i amounted to JD 6,140,000 at 

the end of August 1987, off to- 
tal investments, 6.68 per cent 
, {JD 410,000) were in syndl- 

II cated loans (loans extended 
a through the consortium bank- 
.1 mg agreements) and 93.32 per 
' cent {JD 5,730,000) were In 
. equity shares. 


Total deposits, at the end of Au- 
gust 1987 amounted to 
JD 7,460,000, representing an 
increaae of 10.86 per cent over 
the same period of 1986, and 
an Increase of 7. 98 per cent 
over total deposits at the end 
of August 1985. In comparison 
to the beginning of 1987, total 
deposits In January amounted 
to JD 7,230,000. The monthly 
curve In February, March, April, 
May, June and July shows an 
increase (+) or a decrease (-) 
in total deposits by +9.6 per 
cent, nil, +.14 per cent, -.27 
per cent, +.88 per cent and nil 
respectively. 

• 1976 — 1986 

On a ten-year curve scale, the 
following are observed; 

— total branches increased by 
230, up to 281 branches In 
1980 from 51 branches in 
1976; 

— The number of depositors In- 
creased by 161,900, up to 
174,100 In 1986 from 12,200 
persons In 1978; 

— total deposits Increased by JD 
6, 720,000, up to JD 7,230,000 
in 1988 from JD 610,000 in 
1976; and 

— total investments increased by 
JD 4.350,000, up to JD 

6.210.000 in 1986 from JD 

1.880.000 in 1978. 
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Arab Land Bank 


AMMAN (Star) — According 
to the Arab Land Bank’s 
statement of condition as on 
31 December 1985, the 
Bank was established in 
1946 by a unanimous endor- 
sement from the Arab Lea- 
gue to conduct banking ac- 
tivities In Palestine. On 1 
September 1947 the Arab 
Land Bank was registered as 
an Egyptian shareholding 
company based in Cairo. 

Due to the war In 1948, 
the Arab Land Bank waa re- 
registered in accordance 
with the Jordanian laws and 
continued itc activities in the 
East and West Banks of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. 

Upon establishment the 
Bank's capital amounted to 
Egyptian Pound 600,000, of 
which 90 per cent was trans- 
ferred to Jordan. Tho Bank 
commonced Its operations 
by extending agricultural 
loans and construction facili- 
ties, and later the bank 
maintained Its special cate- 
gory as a real ostate com- 
mercial bank. 

The Bank opened branches 
In Jerusalem, Amman Gaza, 
Zerqe, Bethlehem, Irbld, Jer- 
icho, Mafraq and Nablus. Af- 
ter 1967 the bank closed its 
branches In the west bank, 
whereaB its activities were 
restricted to Amman, Zerqa, 
Irbld and Mafraq branches. 
Four more branches were 


openad In Marks, Russalfeh, 
Jabal Amman and Aqaba, af- 
ter 1967. 

Services 

The Arab Land Bank con- 
ducts all banking activities 
internally and overseas, with 
correspondents and agents 
ail over the world. Among Its 
various services are: 

1) short-mid -long term loans 
and advances for construc- 
tion; 

2) safe deposit boxes 
"clinetele-vaults"; 

3) interest-bearing saving 
accounts; 

4) real estate lease, invest- 
ment, and management; and 

5) advisory services to inves- 
tors. 

Management 

The Egyptian government 
Is the Bank's sole proprietor, 
and tho board of directors 
assumes direct management 
over the Bank's activities. 
The vice-chairman of the 
board Is the Bank’s regional 
manager In Jordan, whereas 
tho Arab Land Bank main- 
tains a regional head office. 

Financial Condition 
According to the Bank’s 
statements, the Bank's capl- 
raised to JD 

ioh°c 0,< 1 0 4 0 . on 30 Dsc0 mber 
1985. Total provisions and 

i e |oQ^oo. amo 4, nted t0 JD 

lfj?5 9 ’ 890 0n 31 Decernb8r 


As on 31 December 1986, 
the Bank's total assets 
amounted to JD 35,088,391 
of which cash and banks, se- 
curities and investments, 
bills receivable, commercial 
advances, mortgages, deb- 
tors and sundry debit ba- 
lances and fixed assets (after 
depreciation amounted to JD 
8,912,155; 3,205,166; 

7,898,289; 11,612,967;. 

2,125,306; 820,217; and 
514,291 respectively. 

Total liabilities amounted 
to JD 35,088,391 of which 
capital, reserves and provi- 
sions, deposits and current 
accounts, banks and corre- 
spondents, creditors and 
sundry credit balances 
amounted to JD 5,000,000; 
1,774,477; 24,805,415; 

2,375,716; and 1,072,783 
respectively. 

As regards regular entries 
and contra-accounts, which 
are guarantees and do- 
cumentary credits thny 
totalled JD 6,717.232 as of 
3 I December 1906. 

Brandies 

ft 

As mentioned earlier, the 
Bank's branches in Jer- 
usalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, 
Nablus and Gaza are closed. 
The branch networks in 
Jordn are in Amman, Zerqa, 
Irbld, Al-Mafraq, Marks, 
Russelfeh, Jabal Amman, 
Aqaba and Shmelsanl 


Jordan’s diminishing trade deficit 


AMMAN (Star) — According to Mr 
Hussein Al-Qasem, governor of 
the Central Bank of Jordan, fore- 
ign trade conditions during 1987 
are premising due to the continu- 
ous- decrease in the trade deficit. 

National exporls, Mr Qasem 
said, recorded a growth of 5 per 
“^during the first eight months 
of l 9 ST, as compared to the same 
P® ri °d In 1006, reaching a total of 
JD 149,000,000. In exchange, Jor- 
aanian Imports decreased steadily 

a total ot JD 
520,000,000; a decrease by 7 per 

1986 fr ° m thB Same P6ri0d ln 

Re-export figures increased by 
73 per cent during the first eight 


months of 1987, compared to the 
same period In 1980. Accordingly, 
the deficit In the trade balance de- 
creased from about JD 594,000,- 
000 In 1988 to about JD 371,- 
000,000 during the 'first eight 
months of 1987. The deficit Is not 
expected to exceed JD 520,000,- 
000 throughout the whole year 
1987. 

Mr Qasem attributed such pos- 
itive indicators to the govern- 

Tooi 3 J° und Policies during 
1987, which are aimed at expan- 
ding the production base, encou- 
raging national exports and limit- 
ing the volume of foreign Imports. 

He further added that, the de- 
crease In Imports during 1987 


centred on food products and life 
animals which decreased by 23 
per cent. Imports of manufactured 
materials decreased by 62.6 per 
cent, and so did imports of wood, 
cork, vehicles, equipment and 
steel. 

On the exports side, the in- 
crease centred on chemicals 
especially fertilizers and phar- 
maceuticals which increased by 
43.3 per cent. Cement exports, as 
a manufactured product, In- 
creased by 47 per cent. 

According to Mr Qasem, such 
positive developments In the fore- 
ign trade sector will reflect their 
positive effeetts on the Jordanian 
balance of payments (Petra) 


Economic 
cAd hoc racy' 


By Jawad Ananl 


The journey to quality 

I WAS Impressed last month by my visit to Danmak n, 
Danes have found a way to do well while nSfa! 
simple approach They speak freely and frankly aSi 
they have and what they don't. They do what CX 
grace and quality. Thus the Danes are gSdht 
production of daily products, pumps, fumllu^nd * 

“ »>«SS 

are relatively small in population and with a narrow resource 
base Yet they have succeeded in utilizing whatever 
available to them in a most rewarding manner. They found 
the right equation to do what they do with great skill and 
dedication. 

Denmark was occupied by the Germans during the early 
days of World Wnr II. Their suffering was mammoth. They 
lost ninny people of the young and productive groups and 
many of their schools, factories and farms were destroyed. 
Yet. they emerged from the wai rather strong and sturdy. 

We in Jordan can hope to do as well. The key issue is to 
create that deep :u-;nse of quality. This is ensured by proper 
breeding of a committed generation armed with the proper 
knowledge and dexterity. Wo have a class of entrepreneurs 
who are not less qualified, but who work under a more 
stringent climate. Thus, with the combination of trained 
humans and dedicated enterprises we can do a lot. Our 
expenditures on research and development in Jordan are 
still meager. A country who is blessed with so many 
educated people can not afford to waste this valuaba 
potential by spending on repair of roads as much as it 
spends on science and technology. 

We may have benefited in the past from quantitative 
expansion, but tho future should rest on quality, fn tta 
short-run quality soems more expensive and more deman- 
ding. But eventually il is our hope in re-establishing the 
needed comparative advantage we require In order to 
maintain a steady rato of growth. 

The establishment of the Higher Council for Science and 
Technology is a step in the right direction. This umbreia 
supervisory body Is in a position to deepen the possibility 
of resource and technology- based potentials in Jordan. R 
should have at its disposal the adequate funds when 
should be available anyway. 

Countries like Denmark are spending a lot on research 
and development. It is one of the reasons why they nave 
succeeded with flying colours in doing what they are dang 
very well. 

The journey from quantity to quality can only be 
with the proper administrative and financial provisio 
Other requirements are available. 
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Yemenia to Sana’a 
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A modem welcome 




Your convenience ia 
comfort our pleasure. 
Invite you to be our 
Yemenia Jetliner as we 
anoiem homeland. 
Today Yemenia links 
great cities with Sana 
Yemen. 


our duty, your 
in thlB spirit we 
guest aboard a 
speed you to our 

26 of the world 
'a, the capital of 


remm 


to the ancient world 

So today more and more 
travellers and pleasure 988 „ lYiJ 
enjoy a taste of tlmeiess J 103 ? t(on . 
they fly to the birthplace of clvi W 
Welcome aboard Yemenia- 
Welcome to Yemen. 

General Sales Ageni: 

Grand Travel and Tourlsni/Amm^ ^ 
King Hussein Slreflt Tal: 62*363 
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politics ^ 
of money 

T he US dollar is down. But is it out? 

Some financial experts believe the 
dollar, the key international currency 
since World War II, will remain No. 1, 
until the birth of a new international 
mrrenrv svstem, possibly based on 
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T he US dollar is down. But is it out? >| 

Some financial experts believe the 
dollar, the key international currency 
since World War II, will remain No. 1, 8§§| 

until the birth of a new international ||g| 

currency system, possibly based on 3KS || 

a unit cobbled together by economists instead 
of an another national form of exchange like ^||jj 

the Japanese yen. Meanwhile, governments are 
losing control over the value of their money as a 
US$300 billion-a-day international foreign exchange 
trading market takes on a volatile life of its ■ on 

On foreign exchange report in this issue fo nofitics 

money’s direction and its impact on new realities in world politics. 
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■Centerpiece: Tough questions still unanswered as Soviets rewrite history under glasnost. 
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MP urges new ‘Karl’ note 
to end ‘funny money’ era 

Conservative suggests currency based on gold 


national rather than international policies knowing they^W^ 
rule. Divergent national policies exacer- loans in the formrf 
bate currency rate volatility. Med to a sirErWe^i?^ 

What is needed is an international Initially, the world“riceoSi J 
monetary arrangement which mduces rise dramatically at the 2 11 
sufficient self-discipline to ensure that a degree of remonetarizaK™ ifc! 

price would settle. ' \ 





[iu iunny money era 

«/ c 7 national economic policies and curren- price would settle 0n ' 

wlii* suggests currency based on gold JSKSSEi? 

- Federal Reserve Banking system and coordinated international ^^ 

one of the world’s leading central policy and a “managed” nrW 8 ® 
SUDDENiy GOLD is growing respectable again with US Treasury bai * er ®,> ha ? suggested a monetary system would be based. Private 
Secretary James A. Baker 3i suggesting to the annual meeting of the ^ tem “edto' commodity prices. But national contracts could he 
International Monetary Fund that the United States might Zisider T «° f uenced & in terms of Karl raffi i 

""S **? *“““ M often-maUmd metal among ammodities £S2? ^ e£fecdVe self ' I erms of national 

linked to currency values. John Browne, Conservative member of iv • „ „ tuate, sometimes wildly in respo» 

the BOish Parliament, goes a step further stee ^ , domestic Political pressmSi 


, *• British Parliament, goes Whde pokticians usually steer aw domestic political pre^T^ 

n/'' W) rl dPaper article, an international currency linked togold He ^dthe *1 hS f ! end ®f s woiild have thesecurityofkiKw' ' 

steps back into history dubbing it the Karl after 8th Cetdun mmunrk pr0Ved T St effectlv ® regulator of ing that they must repay in domestic i 

ffi^saaaa'aa srsaasap sSS 

ed' the gold coSw^oltht dot “ffientral bankers are n bl Soviet Union.^More S 

increasing US control over international relatively low consumer countries The tend to know eadiotM^are ' S' ' c " tlclsn ? ls , bkely t0 ta P 
money and ending the Gold Exchange world was awash in dollar liquidity cooperative 7 ho have no ™h to yrf to 

floating the sterling a few months later, gold. Under political pressure L Liter- Can?? ^ Wh and gold alone is the key dart 

it helped foster the introduction of the national aid linked I to gold by means of a Gold m the restoration of confidence and ol 

ffliatic currency volatility that has devill- catapult gold outKmonetoytstem SSST™!* stability in the international nwtey 

*S w hkD MSMM 

c^i to. SSSSStNSSS SKSffiSK 

history have tried to exert control over ,i , , __ 

money, usually by diluting its gold con- 
tent. As political control has increased, H 

the credibility of money and world con- H , 

“SS 3 STS: 1 ; 

currency swings, which harm the world H -'Trimm, i.-i. iwCecr*'' r i nflr ' 

economy. ■ Bl Mm*'*- ' «■ 

Short of any other brilliant ideas, to I 
restore credibility and stability, perhaps H 

the time has come to return to the Gold ■ 

Exchange Standard— as opposed to the B 

I Full Gold Standard of pre-1931 or the B 
Gold Bullion Standard which existed B 
until 1944. I • 

Ideally, an international currency B ' ■ • 

should be linked to gold, as it was in the B ! 

pre-1971 Gold Exchange Standard. Un- HB 
fortunately, no international currency 
can exist without a truly international B 

for use only W cer^ba^mst be B J £72$,.. . . 

created. It could be called the Karl.after ^ 

Karl der Grosse : or Charlemagne, the • 

the spirit of ffiemonanii Whievemen" mStiondl^ue^acu^^b^ ^ US doUar- vo!atile US doUar isi still then®** 

perhaps the Karl could ; become the no special reladonshio to the prLnmir* , i^. w mtern fhonal currency system ly traded international currency and 
forerunner ofa truly international retail performance of a country or to relative ^^gvely the the heart of the international mo"*® j 

currency. purchasing powers IJyortorelaUve central bankers , central bank . Each IMF problem. 

Remonetaming- gold , would restore The value is fired accordinn to rh. ^^^.^ shouldalIocate80 The leadership so despenW®"; j 

confidence, if it: can be done without whims.of a trader's market wJfh an a en f 8pld reserves to the IMF ed for monetary reform mustth _ 1 
repeating the mistakes that wm maHo ' m A n i\~ „ accoun t. The IMF then would issue bm rnmp nrimarilv fmm the United j 




•ONE 


v- 'ytiNCE 




v ; 


GOLD 


53 J 
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- 'is ■%** 


KARL 0£R CROSSE 


• . ** |IUiVrUaQUUc hvWGIS m i _ . uviWiUi 

Remonetaming gold would restore The value is fired accordinn to rtw. ahoM aUocate 80 The leadership so despen 

confidence, if it: can be done without whims.of a trader's market fln ao a en f 8pld reserves to the IMF ed for monetary reform musttli 
repeating the mistakes that were made ! gregate daily world turnover of USi™ would issue/w come primarily tom the Uwted 

m 1944 at Brettqn W>ods in the United : billion, dwarfing payments for interna n? | Ch c ° nt ” but “^ central bank its We must be prepared to re 

States and that ledm m to the collapse. . tionally tr^^Sd^^Se "**" money ' 

of the international monetary structure, size and volatility of currencv swim* umi .m ^ ar ® ■ ^ ne Karl cy that is a measure of value and 

Gold must not be Med, to m one. now. threaten ffieworl^ononT^ ° WK of « old - ° { wealth. 

domestic currency, subject to domestic As the role of gold has declined Tioliti- deal ? ffilusivelly *" The Karl, restricted initially to 

political control, as happened in the case dans have gained undue influence over • : ino cenM banics * tankers, is such a curren^- l( rt J. 

Qf^regs dollar.; .... : ' rtoriey; Thi^uS.SS M ltoZ Pen* n t, successful, it could establish 

The 1373 oil shock led to further US responsive primarily to the berceived lm j 0 ^® rc ? ntralban k sas appropriate forerunner of the world s first 

political control over international needs of thTelectora ^^S PrUd ?" t bankin « Practice, teroational currency and as a 1»» 

eir electors, as a result, Lenders, would hare the security of world economic growth.* 
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Despite decline, dollar to remain No. 1 

\ Japan’s ‘small, vulnerable island’ hinders yen rise to global dominance 


Iritemaiional news and views 


Featuring fresh 
perspectives from around 
the world on matters 
of global concern. 


THE UNITED STATES dollar has declined precipitously 
in value since the G-5 states— The United States Japan, West 
Germany, France and Great Britain-reached the September \Jl\jp 

I }985 Plaza Agreement to drive it down in relation to other \\| \ !/ 
mjor currencies. The dive has raised questions not only about Jf&W 

Ik future of the dollar but the future of the international 
monetary system. Bangladesh-born economist Dr. ShaGqul gtfgwt 

i Mam, former chief of the Industrial Economics Division of 
Ik Federal Reserve Bank of New York and now senior 
fallow of the Council on Foreign Relations in New York City and visiting fellow 
if the Institute for International Economics in Washington USA, discusses the issue 
in the following article. 


NOW THAT the United States has an 
enormous trade deficit and has become 
the world's largest debtor country, the 
US dollar seems poised for a long period 
of decline. 

On the other side of the Pacific, Japan 
is now the world's largest creditor coun- 
try with a gigantic trade surplus. The 
yen is clearly on a long-term upward 
trend. Japan also has become an 
economic and financial superpower, 
boasting seven of the world's top 10 
banks, six of the top securities and finan- 
cial services firms and eight of the top 
corporations. 

Tbkyo's financial markets also are go- 
ing through a rapid process of deregula- 
tion, internationalization and innovative 
expansion. 

There is no question that strong 
forces already are operating to realign 
the relative international roles of the 
dollar and the yen. Does that mean the 
yen is moving toward replacing the dollar 
as the world’s dominant key currency? 
The answer is no— not at least in the 
foreseeable future. 

, This is so because of forces that con- 
tinue to favor strongly the international 
use of the dollar and that hinder the in- 
ternationalization of the yen. 

The United States stUl remain the 
world's largest economy with the 
world |8 deepest and most sophisticated 
™pal markets. It is still the economic, 
political and military leader of the non- 
wmmunist world. It is a huge country 
and much less vulnerable than most 
others to external shocks. 

The United States also is politically 
and militarily the most secure nation on 
earth. Investors worldwide consider the 
United States as a ' ‘safe haven’ * for their 
nmds. At times of political instability and 
^ elsewhere in the world, no other 
country i s considered more secure than 
the United States. 

h terms of political stability, depth and 
^uidity of financial markets, and securi- 
y against war and political trouble 
^sewhere, the United States still ranks 
top, TheBe, US advantages will 
yearly help maintain the dollar's domi- 
W key currency status.. 

, , y^ntrast, Japan is a small, vulner- 
. ■ ls l&nd, prone to natural disasters 


and highly dependent on imports of such 
essentials as food, oil and raw materials. 
Wars and political trouble elsewhere can 
disrupt Japan's supply of food and oil, 
plunging the national into deep economic 
trouble. 

Japan is also militarily completely 
dependent on the United States. In con- 
flicts with the United States, Japan has 
zero military leverage. Japan has become 
an economic and financial superpower 
but it remains as risky and unsafe as 
ever. 

Therefore, it seems unlikely that 
despite all its economic and financial 


Is the yen 
moving toward 
replacing the 
dollar as the 
world’s 
dominant key 
currency? 


might, this vulnerable little island can 
become the home of the world's domi- 
nant key currency. 

The outlook is one of further de- 
velopment of the existing multiple- 

key-currency-system with the dollar 

continuing to lose its dominance but 
retaining its number one position, and 
the yen displacing the Deutsche mark 
as the world’s number two key 

CU &wm under the 1944 Bretton Vfoods 
system, when the world was under the 
dollar standard, the dollar was not the 
only key currency. Both central bankers 
and private investors carried out inter- 
national transactions and held reserves 
and assets not only in dollars but also in 
other currencies, most notably the 
pound sterling, the French franc and the 
Deutsche mark. But the dollar reigned 


supreme. , , „ 

With the collapse of the Bretton 
Woods system and a 20 percent dollar 


devaluation during the early 1970s, the 
dollar’s supremacy as the key currency 
eroded. For example, the dollar’s share 
in official foreign exchange holdings 
declined from 77 percent in 1970 to 65 
percent in 1984. The two currencies 
with ascending international roles were A 
the Deutsche mark and the Japanese 
yen. Their shares rose from 2 percent N 
to 12 percent and from virtually zero to 
5.5. percent, respectively, during the 
same period. 

When Great Britain was losing its 
economic and military supremacy bet- 
ween the two Warld Wars, and the inter- 
national dominance of the pound sterl- 
ing declined, the dollar was the clear 
alternative to replace sterling. 

By then, the dollar had all the at- 
tributes of the world’s key currency. 

The transition to a system with die" 
dollar dominant was the most logical 
step. Gold continued to play an impor- 
tant monetary role, but the dollar replac- - 
ed the pound sterling as the supreme 
key currency. 

No natural candidate exists today to 
replace the dollar. The result is an evolv- 
ing multiple currency system, with a 
number of national currencies used in 
the area of international trade, finance 
and intergovernmental transactions. 

There may also be an increased use 
of "cocktail currencies.” Two already 
exist: the Special Drawing Rights(SDR) 
and the European Currency Units 
(ECU). The SDRs were created by an 
international agreement under the 
auspices of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) in the late 60s. They were 
allocated for the first time on New 
^fear’s Day in 1970 as a composite cur- 
rency to supplement the world stock of 
official foreign exchange and gold 
reserves. 

The ECUs are used by official institu- 
tions of the European Economic Com- 
munity and are essentially baskets of 
currencies of member countries with 
prespecified shares. While SDRs so ter 
have been restricted to official use, 
ECUs increasingly are being used by 
: private markets in Europe . Private use 
[ of non-national currencies may rise as I 
: investors find them useful as hedges 
r against fluctuations in the value of na- 
tional currencies. 

i In 1985, the dollar accounted for about 
; 65 percent of world official reserve 
» holdings. With about 15 percent of the 
s total, the Deutsche mark was the se- 
- cond, the yen third with 8 percent. By 
3 the end of the century, the dollar's share 
[i may fall to 40 percent, with the shares 
g of the yen and the mark rising to 25 per- 
e cent and 20 percent, respectively, 
d While it is certain the yen’s interna- 
tional role will continue to rise at the ex- 
n pense of the dollar, it is not clear how ter 
ir this process will go.* 
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THE POLITICS OF MONEY 


Yen climb, 
dollar drop 
puzzle Sony 

Money rate sets profit 


ByAkioMorita 

riOr chairman of the 

j Sony Corporation 
'if ' in Tbkyo, Japan 

SONY OF AMERICA, a subsidi ar y of 
Sony Corporation, has had record- 

f 1 I .... 


figures for the year would show a 30 per- 
cent increase. 

But suppose the exchange rate swings 
back to favor the yen. Should we move 
back to Tokyo? Will international 
business become a game of musical 
chairs? 

In feet, under the present floating ex- 
change system, enormous sums— 
sometimes US$300 billion in a single 
day— are traded for a quick profit around 
the world. Since all of Sony's products 
for sale are worth far less than $300 
billion, does that mean that instead of 
trying to sell goods we should trade in 
currency? Have we been involved in the 
wrong game? 

Prudent business executives, before 
they invest, must estimate the return on 
their investment. Fluctuations in the 
value of money have made this calcula- 


us$ 

{billions} 


Original US aalaa (billion of US dollar*] 

US labs tranalaiad to Japtnou 
Iran by avarage rata (bllllana of yen] 
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Up and down in the fo reign exchange maro 

Although Sony's US sales rise in dollar figures, they drop in yen 


bony Corporation, has had record- tion impossible. Sinrp invpstm*nt m I * — • ; | 

breaking sales every month for the past cutting-edge technology is very costly Vear 1982 i w "' " ism 

lo months. for a single company, no business ex- M243 y _ n 

Because s onyisa Japanese company, ecutive can justify a decision to invest if * 235 8248 

in terms of yen, Sony's monthly sSes ca^Sd^Nb 6 be Up and down in the foreign exchange m aze 

Is Sony of America a company that is * Under tS^nSs^ business — ^ ^ US in mar faires, they drop in yen 

•saSSsiEsai 

Suppose we were to move Sony Cor- exchange empire. Some manaeerem Business executives trying to make 

poration headquarters to New York and longer manage Thev «™nrl min m our ^ ures our ratK) nal decisions when they have no 

become a United States comply. Vfe STSSSt , the 1960s idea of what the exchange rate will be 

would report our consolidated figures in monitor displaying the latest exchange then nitron mt ® mati ° nal , econom y are exactly like golfers with a floating- 
US dollars. transactions 2 ^ > operated under a feed handicap system. In a floating system, 


US dollars. ’ Actions orange 

Calculated in dollars, Sony's sales Money traders with a telephone in 


system. 

In 1971 came the so-called dollar 


Dollar dive, yen rise like World War II all over again 

Tkts time, the weapons are currency values, the battleground the world market 


JAPAN AND THE United States 
are replaying the Pacific War. This 
time instead of naval power and 
B-29s, the weapon is currency 
values. At stake today is Japan's 
survival as an industrial economy. 

When dealers on the London 
foreign exchange market talk 
about the “long term/’ they 
mean 10 minutes. A 3 p.m. 
forecast of future trends is valid 
only until 3:10. Beyond that, any 
prediction is like looking into a 
black hole in space. 

Behind this exchange-rate 
volatility is what management- 
specialist Peter Drucker has call- 
ed the decoupling phenomenon. 
Transactions in credit and capital 
now occur completely indepen- 
dent of, and on a vastly greater 
scale than, the movement of 
goods and services. The semi- 
conductor dispute between Tbkyo 
and Washington is a minor skir- 
mish compared with the 
exchange-rate battles being 
fought on a global scale. 

At present there is no 
mechanism to stabilize the 
foreign-exchaiige market. 

The continued appreciation of the 

it x ■ ■ " 


dollar, which threatens to price 
Japanese goods out of foreign 
markets, resembles the course of 
the Pacific After Adm. 
Warn Halsey's task force dealt 
the Imperial Navy a mortal blow 
at the Battle of Midway in June 
1942, US forces launched their 
island-hopping campaign. They 
struck first at Guadalcanal, then 
Saipan, Iwo Jima and finally 
Okinawa. 

The G-5 conference of finance 
ministers and central bankers in 
September 1985 triggered the 
yen's rise against the dollar. In a 
few months the yen soared from 
¥245 to ¥ 200. This was the 
equivalent of Japan's loss of four 
aircraft carriers at Midway. 

The next setback was the 
meeting in October 1986 between 
Finance Minister Kiichi Miyazawa 
md US Treasury Secretary James 
Baker. It produced a cease-fire at 
¥160 to $1. But the truce was 
quickly broken, and the yen took 
off again. This corresponded to 
Japan's loss of Guadalcanal in 
1943.: . 

After the six industrial nations 

supposedly agreed on exchange ' 

'mortal inknwM-iJ • n • 1 




economy was analogous to the 
American capture of Saipan in 
July 1944, which brought Japan’s 
major cities under attack by land- 
based US bombers. 

Prime Minister Nakasone could 
not stem the tide at the 
Washington summit with Presi- 
dent Reagan in April, and the yen 
rose to ¥140. The impact was the 
same as when Iwo Jima, only 760 

miles from Tbkyo, fell into US • 
hands in March 1945. 

Riding the momentum of these 
victories, America's "Greenback 
Brigade" of treasury and trade 
officials broke the ¥140 line and 
headed for their next target— 

¥ 120. That would be a catastrophe 
for Japan similar to the US inva- 
sion of Okinawa in April 1945. 

Washington’s final objective is 
probably an exchange rate of 
¥ 100 to $1. That represents 
Japan’s total defeat and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur's triumphant 
entry into Tbkyo. 

Japan must .take defensive 
measures. If the US government 
refuses to issueyen-denominated 
bonds, we wilj have to take other 
steps. We must not lose the Pacific 
war twicer i : . 

-By Kttwyanagi, a columnist 
for Sankei Shiibbun in Tbkyo* Japan. 
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we neither know the value of the money 
‘ we are earning and investing nor can 
predict future earnings. 

I am not advocating a return to fixed 
exchange rates, but we need some 
mechanism that will give us a clearer, 
more dependable picture of the future 
value of our money. 

It used to be so simple. The US dollar 
was strong, and everybody with dollars 
felt safe. To the extent the dollar was 
strong, the world economy rested on a 
firm foundation. 

Times have changed. The US dollar is 
no longer almighty. The United States 
has changed from the world's largest 
creditor country to the world's largest 
debtor country. 

Perhaps it is time for the US Treasury 
to face up to reality and issue govern- 
ment bonds denominated in a currency 
other than the dollar— perhaps, the 
Deutsche mark or the yen. 

The sinking US dollar is an irrefutable 
indication that the US economy is sink- 
ing. A listless US economy and a weak 
US dollar immediately affect the 
economy and currency of every other 
country. The dollar has tied the worM 
together. If the US economy breaks 
down, a world recession is inevitable. 

Some people talk of there being no 
alternative to the floating exchange rate 
system. Perhaps a range can be set 
within which the yen, the Deutscn 
mark and dollar can be allowed to .. . 
tuate. Something like that is now m e - 
feet in the European Monetary System 1 
Wfe must find a more construct! , 
productive and innovative way 
revitalize the world economy* 
breakthrough is needed to keep the m 
economic world alive. ♦ 







^ The way you write and the 

v pen you choose both say 
! a lotabout you, A Sheaffer 

I says it with style. 
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'Lamp post’ or ‘little tree’ 
change Argentine cash 

ftlv merchants thrive in discreetly illegal trade 


The government itself has its own 
RY Ed Shaw ¥ if" mutation of the off-color dollar which 

. .. £r&<( fluctuates in close company with the 

W Artwtina Js&m unofficial one. The 1 ‘tourist’ ’ dollar is 

Ats m vSr the amount a resident in Argentina pays 

for international airline or ocean vessel 

SEED TO CHANGE a US$10 bill in tickets. In the good old days, an Argen- 
Um Aires? Tfclk to a ‘ ‘little tree’ ’ or tine could buy a plane ticket at the official 

consult a “lamp post” on Florida 

Street, the cosmopolitan city’s most in- 
tense shopping strip. Immaculately 
dressed "trees” rattle off overseas cur- 
; rency quotations, and the ‘ Tamp posts’ ’ 

^heavily accented whispers offer to 
buy dollars "at the best rate in town.” 
iAM/o and Farolito are the Spanish- 
hnguage euphemisms applied to the 
street dealers, the lowest common 
i denominator in one of Argentina's few 
ihyperactive businesses— dealing in 
; foreign exchange. 

| These mini-money brokers work out 
: ofa "cave/* in this case, a small, in- 
j conspicuous apartment or office with 
jlwo indispensable requirements, a 
: telephone and a back door. The operator 
:ofa‘ l cave” is an unregistered financier 
: who banks for his clients out of his back 
pocket. He maintains telephone contact 
,va illicit lines which network the 
j ifowntown skyline like batteries of blood 
vessels. It's a precarious profession. 

! fining is as vital to the 1 ‘cave-dwelling’ 1 
linker’ as it is to the Olympic athlete. 

! A mistaken calculation on a futures’ sale 
ora loan to the wrong friend can mean 
instant exile until the Argentine's short 
rcomory span permits a stealthy return. 

Irregularities in the central bank, 
bankruptcies of important banks, 

^bezzlements, and doctoring the 
hooks in the institutional network pro- 
vide the lessons in laxity which form the 
forking code of the quasi-Iegal Argen- 
toe financial world. The savvy citizen 
P^ks well and can entrust millions to be 
f®ted to the haven of his hankering with 
J^t a phone call. On the other hand , any 
official transaction is subject to 
^strikes and incompetence. 

Although private foreign exchange 
Dous f s were closed down a few months 
by the Alfonsfn government, the 
f 68 in the street are still standing, as 
J . e widespread network of clan- 
jksjine, but condoned, black market 
Every newspaper and even an 
^rial radio station keeps the general 
Wblic informed of the yoyo-like gyra=- 
of the free market, marginal, 
piel, or "black” dollar, as real, 
jwn-to-earth US currency is called, in 
^erence to the Argentine variety of the 
which is pegged at a price conve- 
■fiQt for government fiscal policy. 

EdShaw is a columnist for the Buenos 
** Herald . 


rate and pay for it at the black market 
price, often obtaining a 50 percent 
or more reduction in the fare. The 
government even tossed in $2,000 
spending money under the same 
mechanism. It was common to be able 
to go to Miami for the weekend and 
come home on Monday with a profit in 
the pocket. Common sense stopped 
that gimmick. 

Depending on your degree of savvy, 
there is a money changer designed to 
suit your needs, whether he transfers 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
banking paradise of your dreams or of- 
fers a $20 bill to tuck under your mat- 
tress. On the streets of Buenos Aires 
laundering currency really exists— dirty 
bills are wiped dry and ironed to 


improve their presentability. No one 
wants a frayed Franklin or a grimy Grant 
in their nest egg. 

The clientele of the street vendor of 
dollar bills is a mixed bag, composed 
basically of inexperienced Latin 
American tourists, Bolivian “coyas," 
those ladies in multiple layers of skirts 
who spread their wares, mostly spices 
and citrus, before supermarket exits, 
even the occasional blind beggar, who 
isn’t exempt from the ravages of infla- 
tion either. Confidence is the name of 
the game, and black market dealers 
build their following by being straight. 
So, the next time you pass through 
Buenos Aires, stop at the nearest 
‘‘little tree” for the best buy in local 
currency notes.# 
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Mexican peso ends flight 

But economist warns against ‘capital stampede 







By Sergio Sarmiento 

in Mexico City, Mexico 

IN A COUNTRY celebrated for its 
plagues of capital flight, the peso has 
started to return home to Mexico. 

According to the Bank of Mexico, the 
country's central bank, assets held by 
Mexicans in other countries were reduc- 
ed by US$1.1 billion in 1986. Unofficial 
estimates put the figure at $3 billion for 
the first three quarters of 1987. 

Partly as a consequence, Mexico's 
foreign currency reserves, which stood 
at $1.7 billion at the end of 1982, rose by 
Aug. 31 to an all-time high of $14.6 
billion. 

The figures illustrate in part the im- 
pact politics have on money. 

“Since 1983 it has been generally 
more profitable to keep money in Mex- 
ico rather than in US investments,' 1 ex- 
plains Enrique Quintana, an economist 
teaching at the National University. 

* Lack of confidence in the government 
is the reason why repatriation did not ac- 
tually start before.” 

Seigio Sarmiento, a columnist for the Mex- 
ican daily El Financiero, is editor-in-chief 
of Spanish-language publications for En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Publishers, Inc. 


President Jose Lopez Portillo tried to 
stem capital flight when he announced 
on Sept. 1, 1982, the establishment of 
exchange controls and the nationaliza- 
tion of private banks three months 
before he left office. 

“Betting against the peso,” he said 

then, "has become the best of busi- 
nesses. We can conservatively say that 
within the past or three years, $22 billion 
have left the Mexican economy." 

The exchange controls did not stop 
the hemorrhaging. In a country that 
shares a 3,300-kilometer border with 
the United States, preventing currency 
movement is virtually impossible. By 
the end of 1982, the US dollar fetched 
148.50 pesos in the free market, up 466 
percentfrom the 26.23 pesos onjan. 1. 

Smart Mexican investors no longer 
are betting against the peso. Over the 
past few years, the dollar has been con- 
sistently a poor performer in com- 
parison to locally available investment 
aid savings alternatives. True, pushed 
by inflation, US currency rose more than 
UO percent in the 12 months ending 
September 1987. But Mexican time 
deposits and Treasury Certificates 
(Cetes) were averaging yearly com- 
pound rates of dose to 140 percent. The 
Mexican stock exchange has boomed at 
a rate of more than 1,300 percent a year. | 
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Pesos fly back hone 
to Mexico City. 


President Miguel de la Madrid, who 
assumed power Dec. 1, 1982, can take 
partial credit for the new confidence in 
the peso. Reversing many of the polides 
of his predecessors, Lopez Portillo 
(1976-82) and Luis Echevarria (1970-76), 
he has set out to liberalize the economy, 
cut government spending and privatize 
state companies. One of his first acts as 
president was to establish the free ex- 
change market abolished by Lopez 
Portillo. 

Now the question is how long capital 
repatriation can continue? Clemente 
Ruiz Duran, a former technical secre- 
tary of the Bank of Mexico, warns a 
capital stampede’ ’ can begin anytime. 

“Whatever money has come back," 
he explains, "has been placed in highly 
liquid, even speculative investments, like 


the stock market, and not in long-term 
production projects." 

Political events, particularly the begin- 
ning of the process of choosing a 
presidential candidate by the ruling In- 
stitutional Revolutionary Party (PRD- 
in power since 1929 and never the loser 
of a significant election— created 
nervousness among investors this year, 
leading to a dearth of productive invest- 
ment. The presidential election is 
scheduled for the first Sunday of next 
July. 

Some critics, like Luis ftzos, an 
author of best-selling books about the 
Mexican economy, argue that the 
government is again committing some of 
the mistakes that provoked the 1982 
financial collapse. 

Pazos points to excessive monetary 


Dollar haven in Hungary 

Communist banks offer hard currency paradise 


By Dr, AnnaSandor 

in Amsterdam, Holland 

SOMEWHAT TO THE east of the 
center of Europe exists a haven for 
dollars that allows a discreet depositor 
to operate in virtual anonimity while 
receiving almost tax-free interest and in- 
stant liquidity. 


This haven is not in Switzerland, the 

land of the numbered bank account. 

It is m communist Hungary, a coun- 
try that by definition should scorn ar- 
rangements that attract capitalist US 
dollars and other Western hard curren- 
cy to its banking windows. For those 
with confidence in the Hungarian 
economy, the country provides a new, if 
little-known financial paradise that offers 

Dr, Anna Sander, a Hungarian-born 
economist, reports from Amsterdam. 
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Dollars fly 

to Hungarian haven. 
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even UScurrency the respect it isn’ t find- 
mg m many other parts of the globe. 

Hungary's system if nothing else il- 
lustrates how little politics count when 
an economy needs hard currency and 
the important role Western currencies 
P^J 11 Eastern European economies. 

Western citizens and companies may 
deposit their money in Hungarian banks 
under similar or even better conditions 
than Switzerland offers. 

Although when opening a bank ac- 
count, a depositor must register a name, 

nobody is interested in the true identi- 
ty of the account holder or the origins 
of the money. Funds may be withdrawn 
at any moment and the usual (Yfestem) 
interest is paid. 

This arrangement has existed for 
eight years, but Hungarian bank 

w? 68 , on ^ y starte d advertising it in 
the \*fest three or four years ago. 

No official publications exist on the 
subject. But a Hungarian bank high of- 
naal has said privately that in 1986, each 
day about 500,000 Dutch guilders— 

I worth about US$250, 000-were trans- 
ierred to Hungary. 

„, B “ t the Dl “ch are not the only 
westerners to go East with their money. 
German, Austrian and.American busi- 
nessmen.as weli.as quite a large 
number of former Hungarians now Jiv- 

a^ad, happily deposit their money, 

oftenmcluding black market funds, and 
avoid tax on interest, which Hungary has 


not discovered yet. 

Hungary has the highest debt per 
capita among the Eastern European 
countries, and foreigners’ bank accounts 
prove to be one way Hungary can attract 
hard currency. 

In Eastern Europe, Wsstem curren- 
cy is exchanged not only between coun- 
tries and companies, but also officially 
between citizens and government. 

Until April 1985, a Polish citizen could 
deposit unlimited amounts (even 
millions) of dollars or other hard curren- 
cy in a so-called ‘ ’A-account” without 
anyone inquiring about the origins of the 
money. Now, to deposit dollars into an 
A-account, the origin of the money must 
be proved. If it is not, an "N-account 
may be opened. It bears no interestanc 
the money may not be transferred 
abroad; it can, however, be used for Pjjf 
chases in Polish dollar-shops. l® 
‘ ‘penalty’ ’ lasts for one year only; after- 
wards the money can be transferred - 

to an A-account. . 

According to official statistics, ove 
two million Polish citizens keepsuenfr 
accounts with a total value of $1.5 
Deposited for one year, the money 
earns 9.2 percent; five percent/ 0 ', 
shorter period of time and no tax is ’ 
lected on the interest. For those 
are prepared to accept interest pai 
local currency— the zloty— an 
bonus of 50 percent will be distrib^' 
The accounts may be freely disposed 
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gjOTrth. Ml, the narrowest monetary in- 
dicator, grew at a yearly pace of 115 per- 
cent last August, while M5, the widest 
indicator, advanced at a record-breaking 
154 percent. The stock market boom, 
he said, "is a reflection of a highly un- 
balanced economy.” 

Jorge Barbara Zetina, president of the 
National Association of Importers and 
Exporters, cautions against a recent 
slowdown in the peso’s devaluation. 

"The peso is slipping 5 percent a 
month,’ ’ he says, ’ ‘but inflation is 8 per- 
cent. The cushion of undervaluation is 
disappearing.” 

Although some capital is returning to 
Mexico, much remains behind. Some 
estimates put the total of assets held 
abroad by Mexicans at $50 billion. 
Analysts say a sudden return of this 
wealth would be impossible to handle. 

"It would inject an incredible amount 
of money in the economy and would 
result in an unprecedented burst of in- 
flation," claims Ruiz Duran. 

But with foreign credit increasingly 
hard to get, Mexico needs the return of 
capital to finance new development. 

“That money was generated in Mex- 
ico by Mexicans," says Arturo Ortiz 
Wadgymar of the Institute of Economic 
Research. “And it should be put to use 
in Mexico for all Mexicans.” 

Patriotic exhortations and legal sanc- 
tions have been ineffective in convincing 
Mexicans to keep their savings in their 
own country. What de la Madrid’s five- 
year rule has demonstrated is that a 
reasonably good administration can suc- 
ceed where coercion and nationalism 
have failed. ♦ 


and the dollars may be spent at home or 
abroad. 

Foreigners investing in Poland are 
granted “S-accounts” for which the 
conditions are very similar to the A- 
accounts for Polish citizens. 

The total value of deposits into A- and 
N-accounts is over $3 billion. According 
to estimates, the Poles keep about an 
equal amount at home under their mat- 
tresses. From the end of 1981 until the 
summer of 1983, the use of Western 
money was severely restricted by the 
krazelsky government, a circumstance 
the Poles have not forgotten. 

In Poland even the smallest towns 
have their own “Pewex-shops” (Polish 
dollar-shops). There, anyone with 
dollars can buy virtually anything from 
cars to medicines. Specialized Pewex- 
shops offer food and electronics. 

The three million Polish private 
iarmers-80 percent of Polish agri- 
culture is private— buy most of their 
agricultural equipment in dollars. Small 
tractors for example cannot be found on 
the market and the demand is such that 
sellers, including the government, do 
not hesitate to ask for dollars only. 

Dollar schizophrenia has developed in 
Poland, which is not yet the "financial 
pa ^^ se,> that is now Hungary. 

While salaries are paid in zlotys, 
^eryone counts in dollars and in adver- 
tisements fpr apartments or for cars, 
prices often are quoted in dollars. ♦ 


In interdependent world, 
even powerful need help 

Economic globalization clips wings of sovereign states 


By Horace W. Brock 

in San Francisco, USA 


THE FINANCE MINISTERS and cen- 
tral bank chiefs of six of the Western 
world’s most powerful states agreed last 
February at the Louvre in Paris to 
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volatility, these developments have 
altered the way currency levels and in- 
terest rates are jointly determined. In 
today’s environment, interest rates and 
currency levels respond to headline 
news events, especially those unex- 
pected events known as "shocks." Two 
different kinds of shocks can roil finan- 
cial markets. 

One is the “micro-shock"— an unex- 
pected change in the financial environ- 
ment that makes a state’s securities 
more or less attractive to foreign in- 
vestors. For example, the US inflation 
rate might decrease or Japanese interest 
rates might rise, or the United States 


countries coordinate their fiscal and 
monetary polides. Such coordination, to 
be effective, must be accompanied by a 
measure of political integration. 

However, it is notoriously difficult to . — , _ 

achieve the political cooperation need- might lose its reputation as a 1 ‘safe 


world’s most powerful states agreed last ed for truly coordinated policies. No 
February at the Louvre in Paris to state wants to surrender its autonomy, 
stabilize exchange rates and halt the especially if it appears to be accom- 
plunge of the US dollar. After two years modating the interests of foreigners over 
of watching the dollar lose nearly one- 


haven" for money. Whenever such a 
change occurs, US interest rates do not 
change much. Rather the dollar bears 
the brunt of the adjustment process. 


third of its value against other curren- 
cies, the United States, Japan, 1/fest 
Germany, Great Britain, France and 
Canada decided they had had enough. 

Their action illustrates how the in- 
creasing interdependence of the world 
economy impacts upon the polides of all 
governments. 

The globalization of the economy im- 
plies a growing tradeoff between a 
government’s ability to achieve its 
domestic goals, such as lowering infla- 
tion or maintaining high employment, 
and its ability to reach such objectives by 
itself. Even the most powerful of coun- 
tries no longer can act alone in trying to 
achieve its domestic goals. 

As a case in point, the Louvre agree- 
ment ties the hands of the ordinarily 
autonomous US Federal Reserve Board 
so that it cannot pursue polides that 


How the global economy began 


Six trends reshape economy 


Six trends, some dating back 
several decades and others five to 
10 years old, have contributed to 
the 20th Century globalization of 
the world economy and its finan- 
cial markets. 

They include: 

• The removal of barriers to 
free flow of capital among 
countries. 

• The growth of huge, profes- 
sionally managed pools of institu- 
tional capital— notably pension 
and mutual funds. 

• The dramatic reduction in the 
cost of obtaining and transmitting 


information because of Wjur 
economies of scale in 
international capital markets. * 

• The development of new 
technologies for less costly 
transferring of funds around the 
globe. 

• The deregulation of credit 
markets in the United States and 
elsewhere, 

• The decline in transportation 
costs for traded goods, due in 
part to lower freight costs per ton 
and in part to a shift toward goods 
with higher value per ton. 

—By Home W. Brock 


might permit the dollar to fell too for out- 

side the agreed exchange rate limits. Ef- the interests of its own people. Witness This runs counter to conventional 
fectivelv the United States accepted the initial negative reaction of the wisdom. If, for example, Japanese in- 
this restriction by simple executive Japanese public to “voluntary” export terest rates rise unexpectedly, a tradi- 
agreement without C ( mgT»« «™ i con- controls on automobiles and microchips tfonal res[»nse would be for US interest 
sent a voluntary abrogation of imposed by the Nakasone government rates to rise in tandem— thus keeping 
sovereignty that may become more under pressure from Washington. US yields competitive in the eyes of 
rnmmonolace Such episodes explain why the OECD global investors. But this is not apt to 

In Hip fi nal statement of the finance industrial countries tend to “go it happen. Rather, the dollar will fell. The 
ministers and central bank leaders, the alone”-thereby running the risk of now-lower dollar rewards foreign in- 
miehtv United States even had to accept adopting mutually inconsistent and even restore with reduced currency risk. 
hToDDiobrium of being labeled a contradictory policies that may be Foreigners will view investment in US 
“defirit country" while agreeing to en- detrimental to all. assets to be less risky-and therefore 

courage low-inflation growth and reduce Realistically, an optimal level of coor- more attrachve-once the dollar has 
its budget and external-trade deficits, dination typically results only fam a already dropped. 

The aoreement and statement demon- crisis of some kind. But even this isn’t The other type of shock is the 
sbates’how the ability of any state to true. The 1970’s OPEC oil shocks were “macro-shock.” This represents 
S with purely domestic policy con- a genuine crisis for the industrial coun- changes in such macroeconomic 
eern. such as a budget deficit, is tries. But they responded initially only variables as trade defiats, foreign capita 
hinntprf hv external economic with the barest and most basic policy flows, government budget deficits, siw 

DlUIllCU «■ i tine votoo onrl irarac+mant Uuala 


Second example, consider the If globalization has made thrngs dif- When any of these reliables change 
hpWp«ne« of the United States if con- ficult for political leaders, it also com- unexpectedly, both US interest rates 
EtotoSs econo- plicates the life and times of workaday and the dollar will adjust. For instance, 

™ wewn of the Tokyo stock market, participants and players in the financial while the US government budget deficit 

i^or eveno y . d markets. doubled between 1981 and 1984, US in- 

Amencan dependence on imponea mar 


coordination. 


vestors with reduced ‘ ‘currency risk.’ ’ 
Foreigners will view investment in US 
assets to be less risky— and therefore 
more attractive— once the dollar has 
already dropped. 

The other type of shock is the 
"macro-shock." This represents 
changes in such macroeconomic 
variables as trade deficits, foreign capital 
flows, government budget deficits, sav- 
ings rates and investment levels. 


doubled between 1981 and 1984, US in- 


, “ _ nH entices and in- Two major developments have led terest rates and the dollar both rose in 

SySwSe^US to dramatically heightened volatility value 

r TlVi..™™! feet of life, in the prices of stocks, bonds and On balance, whatever shock occurs, 

^ThffiTben^te rf! ^ribai currencies: the likelihood in the immediate future is 

mWhP maned until the lead • Highly efficient new technologies for for continued volatility in credit, curren- 
economy will not be reaped until tne ieaa ^ange ^ ^ cy and stock markets. This phenome- 

nr n i • n f Stratecic of trades. non reflects the abiding difficulty govem- 

Horace W. Brock is p • The removal of barriers to the free ments now have in successfully in- 

Econormc ^ flow of capital between nations. tervening in today’s globalized, 

CA., USA, merest rate ana ^ ^ ^ ^ deregulated 


Horace W. Brock is president of Strategic 
Economic Decisions Inc., Menlo Park, 
CA., USA, specialists in interest rate and 
currency level forecasting. 
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Scenes from Soviet history 
[from top): 

■ Sailors of battleship Aurora, 

■ Stalin, Lenin, Ttotsky and friends. 
> Ttotsky before hfs exile. 

■ Stalin and Kanin alona 


sweet 


glasnost is real 


J 


SOVIET HISTORIANS Hermann Trukan and Aleksandr 
M. Nekrich for a time were colleagues in the Soviet 
Union's Academy of Sciences in Moscow. Then Nekrich 
published in 1965 a book entitled 1941: June 22, suggesting 
that the country under Marshal Josef Stalin was ill-prepared 
when the Nazi German army chose that day to invade 
the Soviet Union. The book sold 50,000 copies the first 
three days after publication, says Nekrich. But by 1967 he 
had been expelled from the Communist Party and ostra- 
cized as historian because of the work. He went into exile 
from the Soviet Union in 1976. With Soviet historians, 


filmmakers and editors re-examining their country’s 
history and daring to mention once-barred personalities 
such as Leon Trotsky and Nikolai Bukharin to an un- 
precedented degree . WorldPaper brings these trn former 
colleagues together in print to provide contrasting views 
about rewriting history under Communist Party Secretary 
General Mikhail Gorbachev's widely publicized policy of 
glasnost. Trukan now is deputy director of the Institute 
of History of the USSR of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
Neknch is a member of the Russian Research Center of 
Harvard University. 


By Hermann Trukan 

in Moscow, USSR 


THE TIME HAS COME to make the 
organization of historical research in the 
USSR more democratic, to make our 
studies more topical and our debates 
more spontaneous. In other words, the 
time has come to introduce openness in- 
to our large body of scholarship. 

Soviet society sees that openness is 
no sweet dream: it is real. The science 
of writing history ought to channel its ef- 
fort in that direction. 

The Soviet press now is hotly 
debating crucial historical issues. Fiction 
writers, news writers and historians of 
many generations now speak their mind 
on the taboos of many years. 

Our society is anxious to remove from 
the facade of our life a veneer that has 
concealed numerous problems. Wfe his- 
torians must make our world truly topi- 
cal, avoiding one-sided appraisals. Wfe 
don't laiow today's society well enough. 

Soviet historical science is part of en- 
tire Soviet life. As a result, drawbacks in 
our social development did not fail to in- 
\ fluence how we wrote history in the 
- Past. The rapid progress in history 
writing of the late 1950s and early 60s, 
with its heated debates and burgeoning 
new trends, was later replaced by 
abstracts having little in common with 
reality. 

Writing and research shied away from 
the truth of history. More and more 
often, burning questions of Soviet 
history, abounding in sharp turns and 
crucial moments, were treated in an 
over-generalized and simplified way. The 
same could be said of ■ the .historical 
evaluation of major perebhs, with their 
contradictory features, ; ; 

life can't say that the science of 
history was stagnant during that period. 


Side by side with the numerous time- 
serving, descriptive books, profound 
scholarly studies came out. 

They included the multi-volume 
Vladimir Lenin: A Biographical Chroni- 
cle, History of the USSR Since the Oldest 
Times, History of World War II 1939 - 
1945, International Workers' Movement: 
History and Theory, History of Soviet 
Peasantry, Essays on History of Soviet 
Historical Science, and Historical Ex- 
perience of Three Russian Revolutions. 

Tb reject that heritage is the last thing 
we want to do. What we reject are works 
portraying their material in a one-sided 
manner to fit in with the predominant 
trends. Some such treatises got ample 
and undeserved praise. 

Tb write a contemporary history is a 
hard task. Thke the final volumes of 
History of the USSR and History of the 
CPSU. Their preparation has already 
taken more than a decade. 

We historians must do much to study 
and describe the dramatic pre-war 
period. Too often, we portrayed the 
good and bad aspects of the 1930s not 
in their reality. We depicted the 

breathtaking enthusiasm of the first five- 

year plan periods as if separated by a gap 
from mass reprisals against honest peo- 
pie. As the most democratic statehood 
in world history was emerging, it got in- 
creasingly entangled in red tape to in- 

?nlh!« C Q ery l eld of the econ omy and 
culture. Some historians tend to pass 

these developments in silence. 

letter-date historians have failed to 
study seriously the early 1920s and ear- 
ly 30s in tiie Soviet Union. Press discus- 

h « at ^ d ai * uments with con- 
servatives clinging to stale cllchds show 
now true that is. 

^ t i'?'T cent Publications propound 

? pposed Yiews. Some 
think that violations of normal economic 


proportions were objectively necessary 
to industrialize our country, and that ad- 
ministrative volition justifiably replaced 
purely economic methods of running the 
economy. 

Others give the phenomenon an un- 
ambiguous negative evaluation as fruit of 
bureaucracy’s sway. Still others are even 
more radical, saying that our country 
gave up the Leninist principles of socia- 
lism and since has been in a dead end for 
decades, with only short breaks. They 
insist that only now have we come back 
to Lenin's new economic policy by restor- 
ing the Leninist ideas of self-account- 
ing and private interest in their rights. 

At the turn of the 1930s, the country 
underwent critical changes. Then opi- 
nions clashed in the Communist Party in 
search for alternative ways to build 
socialism. Groups and so-called devia- 
tions mushroomed. The struggle inside 
the party was far more complicated than 
the historical and other literature por- 
trays it. 

Opposed were people who held ma- 
jor state and party posts and were uni- 
que personalities, steeled and erudite: 
Leon Trotsky, Grigori Zinoviev, Aleksey 
Rykov and Nikolai Bukharin, to name 
but a few. The issues and contentions ot 
that time demand in-depth scientific 
analyses, not simplified schemes. Lett 
and right concepts of socialist develop- 
ment still await profound appraisals 0 
their sound aspects and weak points. 

The pnotrayal of many of our socje^ 
foreign political actions prior to vrorw 
War II also leave much to be desired, as 
do the descriptions of the large-scale 
economic reform that started in the ia 
1960s and ended in a failure for subjec- 
tive reasons. Our present appraisals 
Nikita Khrushchev, Leonid Brezhne 
and many other leaders are also far 
satisfactory.# 








academic discipline of 
history. 


Tough questions 

still unanswered 


By Aleksandr M. Nekrich 

in Cambridge, USA 

IIE NAMES OF MEN liquidated dur- 
4 k 1930s purges of Josef Stalin — - 
'(Mai Bukharin, Lev Kamenev, Grigori 
Mev-now have reappeared in the 
press without the usual epithets 
(condemnation, "peoples enemies, 
ators and spies of imperialism.’ ’ 

Even Leon Trotsky has been men- 
aced, notwithstanding that Stalin 
alered his fellow revolutionary 
ordered in August 1940 and that his 
1 Qer, Mercader Alia Lopez, received 
ii highest Soviet rank, Hero of the 
; Met Union. 

! Snce the fall of 1986, the Soviet press 
i sstematically has mentioned these 
names and other ma- 
! terial containing some 

5 revision of the official- 


ly approved version of 
theSovietpress. Asa 
result, we now have 


some evidence about 
change in the Soviet 
cultural scene and the 
revitalization of the 


Secretary General Gorbachev’s pro- 
gram of perestroika or restructuring with 
two main tools, glasnost or openness 
and "democratization," is designed to 
bring about major changes in Soviet 
society. Restructuring of the present 
necessarily includes a restructuring of 
the past, an idea that is not new in the 
USSR. Whenever a new leader has 
come to power, he always undertakes a 
reckoning with the past. 

Tbday’s events are strikingly similar to 
those which occurred during Khrush- 
chev's years in power, vigorous criticism 
of the new leader’s predecessor and 
wholesale rejection of his policies— 
without questioning the wisdom and vir- 
tue of the Communist Party itself. 

This is the essence of the political 
problem. 

A leader can be accused of corrup- 
tion, nepotism, shortcomings, errors 
and even crimes. But the Communist 
Party itself is never depicted as blame- 
worthy. By definition, the party is a 
benevolent and omniscient force. 

Some Soviet historians understand 
very well that the restructuring of the 


past and the quality of their own 
research depends on the democratiza- 
tion of the historical institutions in which 
they work. 

Under their pressure, a special com- 
mission chaired by Piotr Fedoseev, vice 
president of the Academy of Sciences, 
is studying their proposals. 

But, in fact, everythings depends on 
the position of the Politboro, the real 
governing body of the Soviet Union. 
Gorbachev himself formulated its 
position. 

1 ‘We are proud of each and every day 
(of the history) we have lived through,’ ’ 
he said. 

As a concession to the more liberal 
viewpoint, he recommended historians 
concentrate their critical observations 
on the years, 1937-38, of the Great Ter- 
ror under Stalin. 

Said Gorbachev, the responsibility for 
the Tferror "lies with those who ruled 
the country at that time 

The paradox and the 


truth is that in 


the 1930s, as 
in our time 


Repeat of Krushchev era? 

Flowers mark Stalin’s grave 
near Moscow mausoleum 
he once shared 
with Unin (below). 

the same party, the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, governed the country. 
That party is said today to be infallible 
and remains immune from criticism. 

For example, while biographical notes 
on prominent Bolsheviks who perished 
during the Great Terror have been 
published, no public condemnation has 
appeared of the “show trials’’ of the 
1930s. That would in fact signal a real 
rehabilitation of Ttotsky, Lenin’s former 
companion in arms. 

As for the fate of the ordinary 
people— workers, peasants and intellec- 
tuals killed during the years of the 
Tferror— no one cares to discuss it or 
publish exact figures on these victims of 
Stalinism. There were millions of them. 
The official Soviet historians do not pose 
such questions. Perhaps they feel that 
the time for a real reconsideration of the 
Soviet past as a whole has not yet come. 

A lot of other questions still need to 
continued on 


next page 
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n • . I.-.., , , _ novel Stepan Sergevitch by a newcomer, Millions packed the 

Soviet ability to fill blanks iStaSSMKSK asaaaSsK 
in past is test for glasnost SXSSSSMS tst - •35S 

° measures designed to show that the Equally successful is fci™. 

Gorbachev’s desired link with Lenin is on the line Jgw «w 

rni! , n.y uaKov iearuring the drparv i;/ a u ! 

— ^The manager, the party secretary and 1934 Moscow neighborhood ^ Bl i 

the whole collective of workers col- a time when the first nost-m 
BY ST! VTTT RftnrAN . ^ Moscow^ feres better than laborate in the humbug that will bring generation of Russians marh 

pY bOYIU BRUCAN pemtmka. Apparently, the policy of them bonuses. Eventually, the dis- Sdbemn tocoS 

m Bucharest, Romania openness and democratization is gaining patcher joins the deceitful game. the 

SOVIET htqtdrv i e j f k rapidly while the restructuring of This rather widespread situation in era culminated with the ? S ® - ^ i 

msm gists 

The media is in note that each step forward si ran* 

■■ A.iflr ■■-■-.Sj the frontline, too. a fight. As Gorbachev put it: "ff there 

" , 9 mt P afewjourna- is no conflict, there is no realctaMe" I 
'«r -,5 ;i hsts have developed When the director of an exhftitonM 

'"<% '■“‘“'yUjeartofin- allowed an uncensored show by War- 
re P° r - tlsts , she was reprimanded by Moot 
^ ln 8 ' The tar 8 et: city officials. Only after the show to 
bureaucracy and huge crowds was the reprimnf 
; red tape, abuse of retracted. 

. ■ ' ; Power and corrup- Rybakov had to delete the part it ft 

" : i tI 0 P - , . novel alluding to Stalin's involvements 

; A Literatumaya Kirov’s murder. 

^ ffze ^ scorres P°n- The Writer's Union plenary meeting 
" *■■**>>, ^ ^ dent discovered that in May, extensively reported in the 

, *** ■ >: ^ oca ^ au thorities press was the scene of a furious conser- 

. .... u,t37n «i < frame and jailed an vative attack against exaggeration in 

• . economist in a publishing new poems and novels forbid- 

Akhmatova’s Requiem: as relevant as ever. Kazakhstan state den in the past. Of course, the hanffin* 

ouvxci icauer. m- * farm who organized ers did not speak openly against gins- 

deed, the most sensitive part of Russia's A feet without iwrwW ra m a . . . a management ex- nost, but Verchenko, who retained his 

past is Soviet history, filled with firm this. ° n ~ P enmen t that raised productivity six old position in the Union's Secretariat, 

characters who have gone from demi- Gorbachev's knack for S 1 ,mri c « ?I? eS a mc ° me t r hree ^ mes - He was argued that these literary works are m 
godstononpetsons, from revolutionary peared this time as a bold survev n"f 0 '' ly aft f r A B anb eg y an. longerrelevantunderpieseiitconditioiis. 

heroes to traitors. public oo ftd oHnrf 1 2 ? LT* y ° f ^^^d other leading economists \fosnesenski retorted that Ahmatova's 

Surely the greatest of all these is Pbll Institute in Moscow mt ? rven ?f save him. Requiem, Tvardovski’s poem against 

Nikolai Bukharin, the Bolshevik leader revolved around the centermer/* nf t u” arbde ^ th t US physicist Edward cultural repression and Pasternack’s/)/, 

who clashed in public with Stalin over SSStaflta ^ *** l ?T“ g the case for Ronald Zhivago are very relevant today when 

strategy and the model of Soviet socie- Soviet citizens were starHert Df r fense ^dative the elimination of Stalin’s obnoxious 

tv fnrmillafitnrr rs rlamn nn .ytA „tL *_• ■ r ....... taTtlCQ to TCaO was published in PmuUl fnllnumrl ku a larnimr n fn 4-bo rwatlfin 


By Silviu Brucan 

in Bucharest , Romania 
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with increasing 
boldness and can- 
dor. Earlier this 
year, Gorbachev 
had this to say: 

"There should 
be no forgotten 
names or blanks \ 
either in history or § 
in literature." 8 
The editor of the S 
weekly Moscow * 

News mentioned | 
the Lenin Testa- l 
ment, suppressed y 
for six decades, t 
which warned about 
Stalin and called him 
"too rude' 'to be 
Soviet leader. In- 
deed, the most sensitive part of Russia's 
past is Soviet history, filled with 
characters who have gone from demi- 
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Silviii Brucan, a member of the Romanian 
Communist Rarty, is WotidPaper associate 
editor for Eastern Europe. 
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ByRenato Constantino 

in Manila, the Philippines 


of US colonial history writing. 


teachers have become conscious or un- This interpretation of history has 
j • J * conscious conduits of these myths, become part of the Philippine con- 

ihp StiOi V IS QlIIGIGIlL Some of these myths were: sciousness. They have learned to regard 

X A 1 U 1 '*■'«/ • That the United States is the land of the cultures that Spain and the United 

• • • i • j opportunity and fair play, where all men States imposed on them as superior. 

nrnOYT H 1111111051 WT* 1 l P it are equal. Despite sporadic efforts to assert their 

: J- VV X XUV/ XU • That the Americans trained the national identity, they still tactdly accept 

. . Filipinos in self-government to prepare the deformation of their economy as 

1 US ‘myths part OJ Philippine consciousness them for independence. natural and unobjectionable develop- 

• That after granting the country its ment. They admire their conquerors 
^ ■ independence, the United States and and depreciate themselves, 
i of US colonial history writing. the Philippines enjoyed a privileged When there is an attempt to under- 

ByRENATO CONSTANTINO The most serious aspect of the special relation that was beneficial to the stand society not m terms of myths an 

in Manila the Philippines Filipino miseducation about their own young republic. theories but in terms of the concrete ex- 

- 1 history may be found in the myths about The Americans subtly inculcated perience and sufferings of peope, 

■ THE HISTORICAL FACT is that the US colonialism deeply ingrained in the other ideas— a belief that the Philippines history acquires practical sigruficance. . 
I Flinino people won their war of libera- Filipino consciousness. These myths ideally is suited to be primarily an Only when they are armed with a con- 
i don from the Spanish in 1898 . By the were inculcated through the US- agricultural country and that free enter- creteunderstandingofPhilippmereali- 
time the Tteaty of Paris, through which designed educational system. prise is the only possible economic ty can the Filipino people act correctly 

Spain ceded the Philippines to the Philippine academicians, writers, and framework for democracy, to change that reahty.t 

United States, was signed Dec. 19 , 1898 , — 

Spain actually controlled only a few 

isolated outposts in the country. — — . _ ^ 

Without the help of any foreign power, M m I m m | /n| MATT W 

{S I flll J 
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WHAT IS LOTTO 6/49? 

Lotto 6/49 Ib the official Canadian version of 
Lotto— the world's most popular term ol lottery. 
It's the lottery In which you pick your own 
numbers and il’s called ,, 6/49" became you 
select any 8 of 49 possible numbers Irom 1 to 
49. Ybur numbers are entered In the Lotto 8/49 
computer system and If they match the six 
winning numbers chosen In the draw— you win 
the grand prize. Or If you have only 3, 4 or 5 
numbem correct you win one of thousands ol 
secondary prizes available. 
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Complete the attached order form and send It 
to Canadian Overseas Marketing along with 
the necessary payment. Vbur numbers win 
automatically be entered for the specified 
length of time. You may select from 1 to 6 
games tor 10. 28, or 52 weeks. Each game 
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REWRITING HISTORY 


Africans need objective 
view from own writers 


Idyllic version of the past clouds current realities 


By Ame Omaraa-Otunnu 

in Cambridge, USA 

"PERHAPS IN THE FUTURE there 
will be some African history/' said the 
Oxford University historian Hugh 
Trevor-Roper in 1963. "But at present, 
there is none or very little. There is only 
the history of Europeans in Africa. The 
rest is largely darkness.” 
Trevor-Roper’s point of view has a 
distinguished antecedent. 1 ‘Africa is no 
historical part of the world/ ' the Ger- 
man philosopher Hegel said in 1831, the 
year he died, although he never had set 
foot in Africa. "What we properly 
understand by Africa is the unhistorical, 
underdeveloped spirit, still involved in 
conditions of mere nature.” 

The remarks of these men have 
themselves passed into history but they 
remain the backdrop for more recent at- 
tempts to write and rewrite the history 
of Africa. 

The refusal to admit that Africans had 

Amii Amaraa-Otunnu is a Ugandan histo- 
rian doing research at Harvard University. 


a historical past was a convenient adjunct 
to colonialism, lb deny that a people 
have any history is tantamount to a denial 
of their identity or very existence as 
human beings. The images in which 
Africa was portrayed in Vfestem history 
suggested no obstacle existed to the 
European intrusion into the continent. 

Pioneer individuals ventured into 
"unexplored” territory and "disco- 
vered” potential great wealth as if no 
human being already existed there. The 
concept of discovery— the idea that 
knowledge only was knowledge when 
the white man found it— was used to 
legitimize claims to the territory and the 
resources of the continent. 

As recently as the 1950s, Vfestemers 
rewrote African history. The British 
hated Jomo Kenyatta for his militant na- 
tionalism before Kenyan independence. 
At the time of the Mau Mau revolt, the 
British tried virtually to write him out of 
history, pretending he never existed, 
even to the extent of burning his house 
and dividing his land after he was 
sentenced to prison in 1953. 

Not until the decade of the 1960s, 
when political independence swept the 



After a rough start from the British, African history 
has favored Kenya’s late founding president, Jomo Kenyatta. 
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continent, did African history writing 
come into vogue as a respectable 
academic subject. Political asser- 
tiveness was mirrored in a new historical 
self awareness. 

The African history writing of this 
period is steeped with stereotypes of a 
golden age of the traditional past— when 
cooperation and harmony were the 
watchwords and consensus politics ruled 
the day. The image of the idyllic pre- 
colonial past also was a reaction to the 
Vfestem historical theme of finding in- 
cessant warfare among tribes. Attempts 
were made to redress the old prejudice 
against African history. 

An example was the naming of 
Zimbabwe— a Shona word meaning royal 
court and referring to medieval 
palaces— when the former Southern 
Rhodesia became independent in 1979. 
The name was a triumphant rejoinder to 
European settlers who attributed the 
palaces, evidence of a former civiliza- 
tion, not to the ancestors of natives they 
wished to displace but to a 1 'mysterious 
race who came from beyond the seas/ ' 

Once black majority rule comes to 
South Africa, it will be interesting to see 
what happens to the white minority ver- 
sion of South African history— that the 
European settlers came to an empty 
land. 

It is ironic that in this uncritical phase 
of history writing, Kenyatta became a 
hero to both British and African history 
voters once he assumed the presidency 
of Kenya and, contrary to pre- 
mdependence fears, kept it not only out 
Vfe ^ C0 ^ mun ^ cam P but securely a 

This shift occurred in Kenyatta’s 
lifetime, unlike in the cases of Samouri 
Tbure, the "Napolean” of pre-colonial 
Africa, and Muhamad Hasan of Somalia, 
dubbed the “Mad Mullah.” They both 
werelong-deadtohen historians remov- 
ed from them the guise of villains and 

made them heroes for their opposition 
to colonial rule. 


The same process of promotion and 
demotion in historical perspective 
continues today for current leaders. In 
this case, history writers boost leaders 
who have come to power with shaky 
credentials by undermining their pre- 
decessors. 

Leopold Senghor of Senegal, 
Ahmadou Ahidjo of Cameroon and Siaka 
Stevens of Sierra Leone all have been 
denigrated by their successors. In East 
Africa, Milton Obote of Uganda has 
been vilified, and Julius Nyerere’s 
philosophy sharply questioned. 

On the other hand, Kenyatta died in 
office. He presents no threat to those 
who succeeded him. As a result, his 
foothold in history is unshakable. In- 
deed , the political philosophy of his suc- 
cessors is summed up in the slogan 
Nyayo, footsteps. 

The writing of contemporary African 
history swings from denigration to the 
ideal. In the case of Professor Ali 
Mazrui’s "The Africans,” seen widely 
in several installments as a film on televi- 
sion in the United States and elsewhere, 
Africa could do no wrong; its problems 
all were rooted in the West. For too long, 
Africa has blamed the West for its own 
malaise, without a willingness to in- 
vestigate its own faults, its overspending 
on the military, for example. It is time to 
recognize in seeking the meaning of 
history that Africans have had a lot to do 
with the mess in Africa 
The idyllic view erodes the credibili- 
ty of African scholars. Since the era o 
independence started 25 years ago, a 
generation of African school childre 
have left school aware of the Z&* 
names, places and events of their pas , 
replacing generations before them who 
grew up with a more detailed knowledge 
of European history than their European 
counterparts but in complete ignoran 
of their own historical background- r 
African history to have meaning 
these students, Africans have to wfl 
objective history. ♦ 
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Paper hunger 

The more computers process informa- 
tion, the more paper readers consume. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations projects world 
consumption of newsprint in 1995 at 39.3 
to 39.7 million tons, an increase of about 
35 percent over the worldwide total of 
29.2 million tons in 1984. 

The highest growth rates are pro- 
jected for developing market economies, 
where increasing income, population and 
literacy will boost demand for newsprint. 

The FAO sees a plentiful supply of 
fiber resources in North America, the 
Soviet Union, South America, Southeast 
Asia and parts of Africa. In some forest- 
poor countries, such as France, Span, 
Australia and New Zealand, plantation 
programs are substantially increasing 
potential fiber resources, according to 
the FAO report. 

Dutch geniuses 

A new IQ study reveals what one always 
knew: generation gaps do exist. 

According to an analysis by James R. 
Flynn, a political scientist from the 
University of Otago in Dunedin, New 
Zealand, the average IQ of Dutch 
draftees increased by 20 points in the 
span of one generation, from 1952 to 
1982. His study implies that about one- 
quarter of the Dutch population now 
qualifies as mentally gifted with IQs of 
at least 130. Those with IQs over 150 
have increased almost 60-fold since 
1952— a jump that translates into 
300,000 potential geniuses. 


Flynn also found that the Netherlands 
were not unique. In 13 other developed 
nations, among them the US, Japan, 
France, Belgium, Norway, New Zealand 
and Canada, he discovered five to 25 
points single-generation IQ gains. 

Surprisingly the Dutch data reveal that 
three environmental factors often invok- 
ed to explain improved performance on 
IQ tests— more education, higher 
socioeconomic standing and experience 
in test taking— account for only about 
five of the 20 IQ points gained. Flynn 
concludes that most of the increase 
must be due to currently unknown en- 
vironmental influences. 

Of course, there are no indications of 
a dramatic leap forward in thought. IQ 
tests measure not intelligence but some 
form of abstract problem-solving ability 
that has little ultimate effect on in- 
telligence. The data proves that IQ tests 
may still be useful to compare individuals 
of the same generation, but not across 
one to another. 


Old world 

“Old is beautiful" may soon become an 
international motto. 

The number of older people world- 
wide is growing so rapidly that within a 
few decades, many nations will face 
serious social and economic problems 
unless they begin planning now to meet 
the needs of the elderly. 

A US Census Bureau study found that 
the 65-and-over crowd is growing at a 
rate of 2 A percent per year, faster than 
the global population growing at about 
1.7 percent a year. By the year 2000, 
the elderly will total 410 million, up from 
290 million now. Nations with biggest in- 
creases in older people over the next 40 
years are Guatemala, 357 percent; 
Singapore, 348 percent and Mexico, 324 
percent. China’s elderly will grow by 238 
percent; Japan’s 121 percent; and the 
US, 105 percent. 

Experts worry that developing coun- 
tries with few social programs will be 
unable to cope with increased demand 
for health care, housing, jobs and income 


support. One approach that is now be- 
ing tested in Asia is government sub- 
sidies for working-class couples who 
care for aging parents. 

The secret of the pyramids 

The Egyptian pyramids may not have 
been built with immense stones hauled 
one by one from up to 50 miles away, 
says Joseph Davidovits of the Institute 
for Applied Archeological Sciences at 
Barry University in Florida. 

New evidence suggests that a mixture 
of 29 minerals and ores, which would 
have been processed on site with natural 
aggregates such as limestone, might 
have been poured into wooden forms, 
explaining why the stones fit per- 
fectly. 

The information comes from re- 
deciphering a hieroglyphic text called the 
Famine Stele stating that Egyptian gods 
told Pharaoh Zoser who directed the 
construction of the first pyramid in 2750 
B.C. to create synthetic stone. 

Davidovits said that 650 of the 2,600 
hieroglyphics on the stele deal with 
stone making. “It described Imhotep's 
revelations and Zoser’s dream, wherein 
Khnum, a god worshipped by pyramid 
builders, revealed technology for 
building temples and 
pyramids." — 
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{ Tb watch: for US$75 you can now buy 

/' > a talking companion to put on the wrist. I 

Jj The new “Voice Memo" produc- 
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small microphone located on the face of 
the watch and compares them to a voice 
template, preventing break-ins. The 
watch recognizes 27 different command 
words, including date, time and 
numbers. It can remember up to 16 
number sets up to 12 digits each. 

This small wonder also has two dif- 
ferent alarms, memorizes telephone 
numbers and can indicate the time in 
major cities around the world. 
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HAD HE ESCAPED assassination four 
years ago at the Manila International 
Airport, Benigno S. (Ninoy) Aquino Jr. , 
would have been 55 years old this 
month, probably not president of the 
Philippines but certainly in the middle of 
his country’s politics. 

Instead, his wife, Cory, is the mem- 
ber of the family mired in Philippine 
politics. She is carrying on as president 
after five coup attempts in a manner that 
would amaze her gregarious husband. 

After the fifth coup attempt, a bloody 
affair carried out by a rascal lieutenant 
colonel, Gregorio (Gringo) Honasan, 
the woman who was a creature of the 
news media and who whipped up the 
people’s power to bring her to office 
despite the election manipulations of 
Ferdinand E. Marcos appeared ready to 
cut herself off from the people and the 
media. 

"She doesn’t believe the news media 
are relevant to her being president,’ ' 
said Teodoro Benigno, her press 
secretary. 

In his office on the grounds of an 
otherwise abandoned Malacanang 


Cory’s urge: elusive privacy 


BY ARNOLD ZEITLIN IN MANILA 


Palace, he said recently he had a pile of 
applications for interviews from foreign 
television and print correspondents. He 
could not get her to see anyone. 

"Ted Koppel’s on my back," he com- 
plained, referring to the host of the 
Nightline television program over the 
US ABC network. 

He said she even had not acted on an 
interview application from Max Solivan, 
one of the Philippine’s best-known col- 
umnists who shared a cell with her hus- 
band in the early months of the martial 
law Marcos imposed in 1972. 

Benigno disclosed his frustration 
about the time virtually every news 
publication in Asia and elsewhere 
displayed covers depicting Gringo 
Honasan, and CBS television interview- 
ed him from his hiding place. T ve tried 


to resign several times,’ ’ Benigno said. 

He didn’t resign. He eventually made 
his point. Another US television net- 
work, NBC, flew in Maria Shriver for an 
interview, and Cory started receiving 
reporters from major world publications. 

But Mrs. Aquino was being true to 
her deep need for a privacy that has 
eluded her ever since her husband was 
gunned down. 

‘ ‘My initial reaction was not to give in- 
terviews," she recalled of the day after 
the killing, when reporters and camera 
crews mobbed the suburban Boston 
home where the Aquinos had lived dur- 
ing their three years of US exile. 

‘ ‘Gosh, it was the last thing I wanted 
to do. Ninoy had been killed. It was up to 
me to keep alive whatever sympathies 
there were. After that, I thought to 


myself, this will be the last thinvIwM ; 
for Ninoy while I’m in Boston’' 

Ninoy was a news media hotmd i 
Toward the end of his Bostons'! 
penence, we often reported his ** 
tons to death threats and other Z 
coming from Manila. 

“Vfe're on the front page today” fe 
would crow after calling Manila todto 

mme how the Philippine media S'! 

the story. ; 

“He’s too scoopish,’’ oneofhfcHo* 
political exiles, now one of the most! 
powerful men in the Philippine govern, i 
ment, snapped about Aquino at that 
time. 

It was that wariness of Aquino’s habit 
of rushing to the news media that 
probably helped make him too con- 
troversial in his own country ever to 
unite a movement behind his presiden- 
tial candidacy. This, and the fact thathe 
had made so many enemies in his 
political career, worked against Aquino's 
presidential ambition. 

In her way, when Mrs. Aquino gives 
interviews, she still is doing it for 
Ninoy. ♦ 
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O0,liPrtflsa still closed 

four congratulations and satisfaction 

Z the reappearance of the newspaper 
l Pern in Managua in October, a 

ilficant event after its 15 months of 

j iced silence, let’s also remember 
lihat the struggle for freedom of the 
I ress is far from over, either in Nica- 
jLaor elsewhere in the hemisphere. 

! i a Nicaragua itself, the government 
has dropped prior censorship. In addi- J 
tion to the reappearance of La Prensa, 
it has allowed Radio Catolica, the church 
tadio station, to return to the air after 
being dosed for 21 months. But as long 
as the state of emergency remains in ef- 
Ifect, the government easily can with- 
draw these concessions. 1 

The situation of the press in Nicara- 
gua remains one that has to be watched. 

In nearby Panama, another news- 
paper, La Prensa remains closed by the 
orders of another Latin American dic- 
tator, General Manuel Noriega. And 
let’s remember persecuted publications 
elsewhere in Latin America. 

In Panama, Noriega’s puppet govern- 
ment closed three daily newspapers on 
July 26. In addition to La Prensa, they 
were Extra and El Siglo. Also closed 
were the financial weekly Gazeta Finan- 
ciere and the magazine Qttiubo. 

La Prensa of Panama began seven 
years ago as an idealistic attempt to 
found a new kind of newspaper in 
Panama, new in fact to most of Latin 
America. It was a newspaper that 1 'does 
not respond to only one political or in- 
terest group" and in which no share- 
holder or group of shareholders could 
have more than 1 percent of its capital. 
More than 750 Panamanians of many 
political persuasions, Liberals, Christian 
Democrats, local Democrats, Demo- 
cratic Socialists and Independents, 
bought around US$1 million worth of $1 
shares. No one was allowed more than 
$5,000 worth— not only to prevent any I 
one group from gaining control but also 
to prevent the government from gaining 
control through manipulation. 

Now closed by force, it is fighting for 
economic survival. 

In Paraguay, ABC Color has been 
closed by order of President Alfredo 
Stroessner for more than three years. 
El Pueblo, a weekly, has been closed 
since Aug. 29; Radio Nanduti, by jamm- 
ing. since January. 

, Inter American Press Associa- 
tion, which has more than 1,300 mem- 
ber publications in the hemisphere, has 
been active in all these battles for press 
freedom. 

Wilbur G. Landry, Chairman, 
Freedom of the Press Committee 
Inter-American Press Association 
Editor's note: WorldPaper appeared 
ftgularly in La Prensa of Panama. 

tobrldPaper welcomes letters 
to the editor. Because space 
w limited, the editors reserve 
• the right to editor for length . 

Write: WorldPaper 
. . .424 World Trade Center 
’ Boston MA 02210 USA 


Convincing plan for peace 
from Costa Rica 


T 

he voice of the student in- 
H quisitor quivered with 

■ righteous indignation: 

H ‘ 'Why do you and other 

91 capitalists think you can 

undermine the movement? How can 
scum presume to preach democratic 
rights versus the people's rights and 
movement in Nicaragua?" 

The savvy and slightly sarcastic pro- 
fessor attacked from the other quarter: 

1 ‘What makes you think the Sandinistas 
will abide by any cease fire agreement 
and not abuse it? If so, and after the aid 
to the Contras is stopped, what happens 
then?" 

The handsome and soft-spoken Latin 
statesman was not to be deterred by 
thrusts from the Communist left or 
Reaganite right. He stood his ground 
and, like a master fencer, parried both 
lines of inquiry and others very much 
like them with the same deft move. 

"Let’s not always ask what will hap- 
pen if the plan fails," he replied with 
forbearance. "Let’s ask what are we 


BY CROCKER SNOW, JR. 






Be prepared for success Is dictum from Arias. 


X\JL UV^tUWilVW. — — — — 

prepared to do if the plan succeeds. entatives He had a dosed . d oor idealism, realism and David-against- 

° nfCosta Wca had iust entered mating with President Reagan later. Goliath approach. But the questions 

s-inSs/sai! 

vard University, le thaT US^dto tte Contras before the wiU suffer in relations with the Reagan 

h,gh country ofh^pote inUns ^ face-efataNdwnJbBtThen Administration from your insistence on 

Arias flashed a patient smile. “How 

had moved from WastogtonandNew be pun ished (by the 

rt a f^r 0 St: S ' hoieSsersmesr^sn’twhen White House) for bringing peace to 25 
the public affairs forum of the Jo . noweve^ ^ Harvald| ^ a i ma . mat er. million people in the region. 

Kennedy School of Government 1 1 When 1 was here studying, I used to “Since you favor cutting off all US aid 

San- 

^d premising P 6 *^ . p !“ for “ ^££^£3 “^plan,’’ repliedArias, “isbased 

SMSMa gS5 resssats 

mer and featuring an end of all US aid to Uemoa^m our^ ^ ^ dllrab ( e gove mments. We are not questioning 
the Contras, a retp to more dem Our politick opponents in Costa the legitimacy of any government. Ifwe 

tic principles in Nicaragua and a regional pe ' ■ Dar iiam e nt!not in jail.’ ’ proposed the cutoff of Soviet and Cuban 

cease fire set for early November. wasn’t Costa Rica, the idyllic lit- aid to Nicaragua, then by rights we 

The plan appeare simple. soimd^n- B “‘ ^ 2g dtizens which wou ld call for cutting off continued US 

sible, sensitive and, most mportML government in aid to El Salvador and Panama, 

supported by most of the pnnc'pa ““Sgmthat™ Oscar Arias, the world’s latest small- 
players in the region. Thepresidente of 18 a 9 u “ d0 n f or fog UsteneraJt was the state statesman with a big idea, won 
Guatemala, Honduras, PMaM md E at que ^ ^ nlanthat , in contrast over his collegiate audience with tas 

Salvador have signed foe ptanconcev ^ Dre ferredmite House approach, candor and his common sense. He 

ed by President Anas. AndDamel reminded even the most blistered 

Ortega of Nicaragua has given it much fiwom compromise wun observer of Hamlet facing the “slings 

more than foe back of his hand. conmu. ^ ^ q{ outrageolls fortune’ ■ and 

Itisonlyfoelte^admiMteatiOT, ^ i( ., g ^ impossible to try choosing to oppose and perhaps end 

resisting the plans insistence on itoamfoine or take any major political them. Tb this listener, hearing for the 

of all ad to foe Contras, that rs cautous. ^ reg io7tatopendently first time, firsthand, of a peace plan for ! 

Elected president mFebrua^ 1986, t Washington’ s blessing and sup- Central America devised and supported 

the 46-year old Arias had come to Cam- f “ThCT by Central Americans, it was convincing. 

bridge after intense lobbying mwe Pi e right they may bewrong. We'U His dictum, "Let’s not focus on what 
important power brokers. Invited to foe n^hengm.meymay « ^happen if the plan fails, but on what 

US by membereof Con^ss chafed ^ Cambridge aud i ence was quick- wearepreparedtodoifitsucceeds,’’is 

ly ww OTW by An®’ admtature rf I motf eoimnemfr ♦ 
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The Philadelphia Stock Exchange— 
a worldwide reputation for innovation. 


The Philadelphia Stock Exchange is more 
than just the oldest, most diversified 
securities exchange in America. We're Me 
international market for ingenuity, flexibility 
and convenience. . 


PHLX-your symbol for creative opportunities 
in . equities— Equity Options— Foreign 
Currency Options-Futures. Our reputation 
tor innovation is surpassed only by our 
tradition of service and excellence 


Philadel|)lHaStockExchange 


Tate*: 4761031 PHLX 

■ . , s " Au * ™ e P hone - 01-600-2348 Telex: 892735 PHLXUK G 


X rja: 
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asic A history of success 


BID. AMERICAN AWARD 

•■+ till' tiiiMin-v. Uii lull m l 'Ira iii'ii'' 

i,iki* i^imi 5'U-jsiin- in tnfuruuni; 
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American Gold Star for Technology 


1- Upper left, the Ameri- 
can Gold Star for Techn- 
ology; 

2- Left, Mr Hananla 
receives the Arch of Eu- 
rope; 

3- Bottom left, A cross- 
section of the EPDM mat; 

4- Upper right, the Certifi- 
cate of Quality received 
,by ASIC with the Arch of 
Europe; 

5- Bottom left, the Inter- . 
national Asia Award 
received by AS|C In 1 986. 


“The fact that we, In 
Jordan, have deve- 
loped a solar industry 
which gained inter- 
national certification, 
may give us comfort 
and encouragement. 
But In view of the en- 
ergy situation in Jor- 
dan, we believe that 

I legislations aiming at 
fuller exploitation of 
solar energy, coupled J 
with information | 
campaigns on TV 3 
screens are to bo re- 1 
sorted to. We agree 
as ASIC that “solar 
energy is a national 
wealth and its full ex- 
ploitation Is a nation- 
al duty.” 

Continued from page 1 1 

tor Is framed in aluminium, and 
glazed. Temperatures up to 05 C 
can routinely be reached in many 
countries — hot enough for wash- 
ing clothes and household goods. 

• Cost-effectiveness 

According to ASIC’s argument 
that, the most Important point to 
the customer Is, of course, that 
the system saves him money. In 
the world's sunnier countries, the 
inexpensive price of a system 
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The President of EdHIi trial OFICE 
ter titles that the firm 
fllMB KBUJB IHOWmiES COR?. ASIC 
Ims heen eleeteU tu receive the 
VI INTERNATIONAL ASIA AWARD -1080 


means that the customer recoups 
his Initial outlay In a few years — 
and after that he saves more and 
more money. In Jordan, ASIC of- 
fers a very attractive financing 
package. The customer is asked 
to pay only JD 10 when the sys- 
tem is Installed, and then he pays 
a further JD 10 a month for the 
next two years. 

However, since he is now sav- 
ing on conventional fuels (electric- 
ity or gas etc.) the net monthly 
payment is considerably less. 
Moreover, the consumer feels he 


Today We Make The Future 


Solaroll Hanania - 

The Best Choice For Lower Utility 

Order yours today. 


Bills. 


P.O.BOX 2858 AMMAN. JORDAN .Tel: 683355. Tlx, 21355ASIC JO 


is taking Isbs risk — he Is not 
paying so much ‘up front - for sys- 
tem technology with which he is 
unfamiliar. This financing package 
was a major reason for a 600 per 
cent growth in sales for ASIC in 
1986 compared to that of 1984. 

• Strategic plane 

ASIC has built a new large fac- 
tory in the industrial estate on the 
outskirts of Amman. The factory's 
production capacity is 200 solar 
collectors per day. 

ASIC has already entered into 
licensing arrangements tor trans- 
fer of Its technology into Malaysia 
and Pakistan; and is In the 
process of finalizing license arran- 
gements in Oman and the UAE. 

ASIC technology has been certi- 
fied internationally and Its product 
has won the International symbol 
of quality for the years 1984 
through 1987. 

• Worldwide 
acknowledgement 
in recognition of its success in 
developing a unique solar collector 
based on a technology that ena- 
bles local manufacture to ba poss- 
ible anywhere in the world, ASIC 
has been awarded the following 
two International awards; 

1. The Arch of Europe Gold Award 
for Technology 

2. The American Gold Star for 
Technology. 

The Arch of Europe Gold Award 
representa the Arch of Triumph, 
one of the oldest symbols of great 
achievements In the history of 
mankind. For modern man It pres- 
erves all of Its original slgnif leans; 
a monument to success and to the 
faith and strength which made it 
possible. It represents, as such, a 
public recognition of noted accom- 
plishment and of the search of 
challenge. 

The American Gold Star and 
Medal for Technology certifies 
ASIC internationally as outstand- 
ing in the field of solar energy. 
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^MOVAL OF buildings (lots No. 106,167 in luwalbdeh 
“S.5®: l?\l or the Housing Bank. Tender documents are 
gvallableat the Land Investment Department (telephone: 
671 107 Amman). Contact with the department should be 
arranged prior to processing bids. Tender bond: JD 250. 
Closing date: 29 November 1987. 

hJUSSS!^ «? V ?. R f QE <hou8 ® 8 and contents) to the 
tSIh 5?2I 88 0f ! he Un,ver8| ty of Jordan's Housing Fund. 
S52 8 IJi OC, i m « nt8 *? a flva,lab,e «t the Fund's office on the 
¥n fiw? 0 £. d 1 oor > Adm I nitration building. Tender bond: 
JD 1000. Closing date: 12 December 1987. 

2®S Eft,?* p en ®ral surgery tools for the Royal Medical 
■f° ra i®' T « nde , r documents are available at the 
Directorate s Tenders Section. Tender bond: 10 oer cent 
Closing date: 29December 1987. P 

E«I E 5i? E £ N< ?' l 27/ 2 7, Su PP | y of fuel lorry (306 tonne- 
the Jordan Petroleum Refinery Co. Tender do- 

1987 1 8ra avfll,ab, ° ,or JD 6 * Closing date: 13 December 

Ro^ N Jordflil?n ®. upp,y of wood oablnets for the 

n3[?« 0 o n a * ; . Te " de r document s are available at the 
P' °JJ ,d88 at the Housing Bank Centre for JD 2. Tender 

1981 10 Par C ° nt ° f b d Va,Ue- Clo8ln9 datB: 28 November 
* T ,^ J0 SLSSrS/ B7 - Maintenance of Al-Shawbak health 


Health, buildings section for JD 10. Tender bond: 3 oer 
cent of bid value. Closing date: 28 November 1087. 

fnn S iI^S a A ?L^ 8Bl § n8 ,or an an *lblotlc laboratory build- 
ing In Beqa a. Tender documents are available at the Minin 

rHSK 

tel ta ,? nd nve ? tory ( ,or on ® year as of 1 January 19881 
Qh«![^ C S? f, ?S t8 a / e aval,Bb,a at the Corp's office In/Sri 

6 h D«imbeM9 0 87 88 ,r ° m 24 N ° Vemb8r 1987 ' CtaR date: 

tantM 2°° Cm ,or lh8 

10/87. Supply of 1) p|„,, c 


T 0 snd8 r documents a,, aval eble % hi CoTpmctaiS 

D n 4e S X, l T98 D 7 ePa,lraan ' f ° r JD 6 cSMTS 

iSHSsii 

Local Tendars Commtttea. n * act: Chalrman °» ‘he 

th.To'fSjtor Hie’ Unlvl 7 a , |wif S J 9 o?d n a d n?«2 7 - Supply 
treatment o( carcinoma' 21 tab?!.;? 2? n: 1J * U S» l0 < the 


sSSsS 
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VESSELS ARRIVING AQABA PORT UNDER GARGOUR 
SHIPPING AGENCY RED SEA AREA SERVICES 

SERVING AREA NAME OF LINE NAME OF VESSEL ape 


A) FAREAST:- MITSUI O.S.K. LINES 

(CONTAINER + RORO 
CONV.) 


NAME OF VESSEL ARRIVAL DATE 


B) SOUTH EUROPE:- 
(CONTAINER + 
RORO + CONV.) 

C) U.S.A.:- 
(CONTAINER + 
RORO + CONV.) 


SUDAN SHIPPING 
LINE LTD 


SUDAN SHIPPING LINE 
LTD 


- Parannial Ace 

- Trident Endeavour 

- Conman II 

- Elll 

- Christoffer- 

oldendorff 

- Blue Nile 9/87A 
■ Blue Nile 9/87 

- White Nile 


- Gedaraf 

- Kartoum 


D) SOUTH EUROPE/ LLOYD TRIESTINO LINE 
EAST AFRICA:- 
(CONTAINER + 

RORO) 


E) U.S.A. - CANAD- 
AUSTRALIA 
(BULK) 


F) RED SEA:- 
(CONVENTIONAL) 


GEARBULK LINE 


PAN ARAB LINE 


- Sistiana 11/87 

- Duino 12/87 

- Sistiana 1/88 

- Duino 2/88 

- Ascona 

- Kyrakatingo 

- Petrlan 

- Hallam Venture 

- Arrow Gdynia 

-Alblrunl 


25- 11-87 
29-11-87 

11- 12-87 

29- 12-87 

10 - 01-88 

28-11-87 

12- 12-87 

26- 12-87 

30- 11-87 
30-12-87 


07- 12-87 
29-12-87 
23-01-88 
14-02-88 

01- 12-87 

02- 12-87 

08- 12-87 
25-12-B7 
02 - 01-88 

07-12-87 


PIA’s latest news 



AMMAN (Star) — The Financial 
year 1986-87 (July-June) has 
been full of challenges and con- 
straints. The reduced fuel cost 
worldwide has not been available 
to Pakistan International Airlines 
(PIA). Fuel prices in Pakistan were 
as high as US Cent 130 USG as 
compared to International prices 
of US Cent 60. 

Expenses on fuel represents a 
massive 28 per cent of PIA's total 
expenditure. PIA has also suffered 
as a result of decline In higher 
yield traffic In Gulf, Saudi Arabia 
and Libyan markets. 

On the domestic network PIA's 
losses have Increased to Rs. 369 
million in 1986-87 and are ex- 
pected to increase further with 
the existing fare levels which are 
one of the lowest in the world. US 
Cents 5.5 per kilometres. PIA, 
however, as a national duty con- 
tlnues to provide cheap air travel 
facilities on the domestic routes. 
Domestic passengers are ex- 
pected to Increase from 2.6 to 2.9 
million In the next year. 

During the year 1986-87. PIA's 
revenues totalled Rs. 11245 mill- 
ion, expenditure was Rs. 10558, 
9 ving the airline an operating sur- 
plus of Rs. 687 million which com- 
pares favourably with last year's 
Rs. 583 million. 

The budgeted profit for the fin- 
ancial year 1987-88 Is Re. 801 
million, an increase of 16.7 per 
Target revenues total Rs. 
]]? 2 f m ! on and expenditure Rs. 

* 2x!J mi on showing an Increase 
of 6.06 per cent and 5.37 per cent 

Sve!y ,hB prevl0U9 year respec- 

■ PIA ' 8 Paid up capital stood at 
on 30th June 
1987. Airlines with Its sound finan- 
cial position expects following re- 
turns: 


Shape up... 
And 
Join ... 

Shmisani Physical 
fitness Center 


On paid up capital 
On Equity Capital 


1986-87:31% 
1986-87: 10% 


1987-88: 32% 
1987-88: 10% 


A modest growth rate of 4.4 per 
cent was achieved in passenger 
traffic against a 6.9 per cent ca- 
pacity increase. 

P * A s Present fleet composi- 
non is bigger and better than ever 
? 8 f ° T wo more F-27 aircraft will 
be added to the fleet this year. 

A new destination, Male, the ca- 
pital of popular holiday resort Mal- 
dives Islands was added and bilat- 
erala are being finalized to link To- 
ronto with PIA network. Plans 
are also underway to start a 6th 

GOLD IN JORDAN 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 26 November 
1987 were as follows: 

o? c !" ‘IS 4 °°° Per gramme 
nl C ! " 4.500 per gramme 

24 ct„ JD 5.400 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
5150.000 

Ounce JD 168.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 37.000 
(Central Bank) 

Hashed! Pound.... JD 32.500 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara. 
Jewellers, Amman. 

GOLD IN EUROPE 

LONDON (AP) - Late Gold 
prices (In US dollars per troy 
ounce); 23 November 1987. 

London 472.00 Bid 
Peris 468.96 Fixed 
Frankfurt 469.18 Fixed 
Zurich 469.00 Bid 
Hong Kong 468.35 Bid 


weekly flight to New York. 

, The new executive class 
'Sohni" introduced on B-747s last 
year has proved very successful 
and popular. The number of seals 
in Sohni class are planned to be 
doubled on Jumbo aircraft and 
business class is also being intro- 
duced on Airbus. 

An amount of Rs. 168 million 
has been allocated for Employee 
Welfare package which Include 
bonus and worker's participation 
fund and revision of salaries and 
allowances. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

JD (Fils) 



Buy 

Sell 

SR 

92.4 

93.4 

LBL 

0.77 

0.84 

SRL 

9.3 

9.5 

IRD 

191 

197 

KWD 

1245 

1255 

EGP 

155 

185 

UED 

94.2 

95.2 

QR 

95 

96 

OMR 

897 

907 

BHD 

915 

925 

$ 

333.5 

339.2 

£ 

594.6 

608.8 

DEM 

198.2 

204 

SF 

242.1 

248.5 

FF 

58.6 

60 

Yen 

246.? 

252.5 

DFL 

177 

181.2 

SKR 

55.1 

58.3 

LTT 

27.1 

27.7 

BLF 

95.4 

97.3 

Source: Ad-Dustour dallyi 
24 November 1987. ^ 
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By Ahmad Shaker 

, The Budget Advisory 
Council will hold a meeting 
out week, chaired by Prime 
Minister Zeld Al-Rlfal, to d^- 
cusi the 1988 budget. The 
Initial draft will be submitted 
to the Cabinet, before it goes 
to the parliament for final 
indorsement. According to 
lources, budget figures for 
this year amount to JD 
1,250 million. 

• A team of British experts 
k conducting studies on the 
water conditions in Jordan. 
Among the alternative 
itrstegies on their agenda, 
are pulling the Yarmouk river 
waters, desalinating the sea 
waters at Aqaba and pulling 
the ground wells waters from 
Al-Daleeiyah south of Aqaba. 

• Studies are underway by 
the government on the low- 
ering of rente payable by ci- 
tizens on commercial 
ghopes, especially the ones 
owned by the Social Security 
Corp, Orphans Funds Deve- 
lopment Corp and the Aqaba 
Region Authority. 

e A Syrian delegation will 
arrive In Amman next month 
to discuss with Jordanian of- 
ficials the progress of bilat- 
eral trade relations between 
the two countries. The Joint 
Jordanian-Syrlan electrifica- 
tion project will also be dle- 
cuBied. 

• The Cabinet will discuss 
next week the reports sub- 
mitted to It about the flood- 
Inga which took place In 
Aghwar, and Zerqa. Compen- 
sations to recipient farmers 
will be dlecueaed. 

• New development bonds 
will be Issued by the govern- 
ment, at a market value of 
JD 8,000,000, which will be 
open to subscribers until 20 
December 1987. 

• The government has Bet- 
Jf* commitments, Bet by 

Ins United Nations, for the 
weal year 1988 which 
amount to JD 145 ,000 dis- 
puted among all the UN’s 
lunda. 

• A Chinese delegation will 
jmye In Jordan to study 

18 0,1 production south of 
*na Kingdom. 

Ladles are underway on 
JafUiancingcf 2,571 hous- 
Ing units In Al-Quds govern- 
to be allocated as JD 
hlu for 8 «h unit and the 
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Trading over JD 2.3 million 

Steady handling, prices down 

By Rasim Rahim 

Star Staff Writer 

ALTHOUGH THE Market's trading volume exceeded JD 2.3 mill- 
ion this week, being Tuesday 17 November until Monday 23 
November 1987, handling activities featured a general drop In 
the price of shares. Nevertheless, few companies recorded high 
gains and market segmentation was widely observed, with the 
industrial sector in the lead, as it always has been. 

Trading this week cannot be compared to that of last week, 
during which handling Included only two days, being Sunday and 
Monday 15 and 16 November 1987. Noteworthy to say, during 
that two-day week a total of 424.090 shares were traded at a 
market value of JD 690,874, executed through 555 contracts. 

This week, a total of 1 ,260,027 shares were handled, amount- 
ing to a market value of JD 2,378,793 divided among 1,917 con- 
tracts, bringing the daily handling average to JD 475.759. The 
shares of 68 companies were traded, classified according to 
sectors as 19 banks, 10 insurance, 9 services- and 30 industrial 
companies. 

Trading Inthe regular market was distributed among sectors 
as follows: 

Market Banks Insurance Sendees Industrials 

Share 1B.68% 15.25% 2.35% 63.82% 

Last week's 11.19% 14.04% 2.29% 72.48% 


Market Banks 

Share 1B.68% 

Last week's 11.19% 
share 


25 companies gained (5 I 
and 12 industrials): 

1- Arab Bank Ltd. 

2- Al-Mashreq Exchange 

3- Universal Insurance Co. 

4- Jordan Press Found(AI-Ra‘i 

5- Jordan Sulpho-Chem. Co. 

6- Agrl. Indust. Trad. Produc. 


30 companies lost (1 1 banks, 
and 13 industrials) 

1- Cairo Bank/ Amman 

2- National Financial Invest. Co. 

3- Jordan Insurance Co 

4- Dar Al-Sha’ab Newspaper 

5- Weaving & Textiles Fact. Co 

6- Minerals Exploration Co. 


banks, 4 insurance, 4 services 


closing at JD 120.000 up 
from JD 119.000 

closing at JD 14.000 up 
from JD 13.000 

closing at JD .770 up 
from JD .700 

closing at JD 3.250 up 
from JD 3.000 

closing at JD 3.320 up 
from JD 3.260 
closing at JD 1.470 up 
from JD 1 .430 

4 Insurances, 2 services, 

closing at JD 19.960 
down from JD 21.500 

closing at JD 1.700 
down from JD 1.780 

closing at JD 13.900 
down from JD 14.400 

closing at JD .350 
down from .380 

closing at JD.980 
down from JD 1.010 

closing at JD -860 
down from JD 1.000. 


13 Companies had no chang. I" “ h i[!|,1 a,U8a <3 
banks, 4 Insurances, 3 services, and 5 Industrials). 

, A Tg 'Fhance e ^ J °JD an w 80 ), C pMladeVh'a — JdS 

S sr sSSSa 

JD. 2.220). 

In the over-the-counter martet, a total of 046,465 shares 
were traded at a market value of JD 101.102. 

Development & Corporate bonds: 

>*■ -i , n? 07 v ona corporate bond was traded for All 

Cop U r- matuilng ln _ 19M. with a rate of 8.5 per cent per annum, 
at a market value of JD 994, 

Wednesday (18-11-87): 100 develop, bonds were traded, ma- 


turing In 1988, at 8 per cent per annum, at a market value of JD 
1,000. 15 bonds were traded, maturing in 1991, with a rate of 
8.5 per cent per annum + a margin, at a market value of JD 
150: 

Saturday (21-11-87): 100 bonds were traded, maturing in 
1991, at 8.5 per cent t margin per annum, at a trading volume 
of JD 1000. 10 bonds were traded, maturing in 1992, at 8.5 per 
cent per annum, at a market value of JD 100; 

Monday (23-1 1-87): 24 bonds were traded, maturing in 1988, 
at 7.5 per cent + margin per annum, at a trading volume of JD 
240. 85 bonds were traded, maturing in 1991, a t 8.5 per cent + 
margin per annum, at a market value of JD 850. 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded, out of 19 
banks, 10 insurance, 9 services and 30 Industrials: 




Share of 
sector 

Share of 
market 

Banks: 

Cairo Bank/ 
Amman 

22.30% 

4.14% 


Bank of Jordan 

28.14% 

5.23% 

Insurance: 

Jordan Insurance 
Co. 

36.26% 

5.53% 


Jordan-French 
Insurance Co. 

54.23% 

8.27% 

Industrials: 

Arab Aluminium 
Industries Co. 

22.41% 

14.30% 


Jordan Sulpho- 
Chemlcals Co. 

25.61% 

16.35% 
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GOVERNMENT TENDERS DIRECTORATE \A 



Advertisement For Prequalifica- 
tion of Road Contractors For The 
Rehabilitation of the Azarq - Iraqi 
Border Highway 

Applications are invited from local Jordanian Contrac- 
tors classified in first class (HIGHWAYS) and contractors of 
the member countries of the World Bank, Switzerland and 


Taiwan/China to participate in the prequalification for the 
rehabilitation of about 70 Km of the Azraq - Iraqi border 
highway. This project is financed partly by the World Bank. 

A. Project Description: 

The project consists of the rehabilitation and streng- 
thening of about 70 Km of 2-Lane highway on the 
Azraq Iraqi border highway involving principally 
granular base, asphalt pavement layers and shoulder 
works. 

B. Conditions for prequalification: 

, Prequalification forms may be obtained from the 
Government Tenders Directorate / Ministry of Public 
Works - Amman starting November 23, 87 against a 
nonrefundable fee of JD 50.000. 

C. The last date for obtaining forms shall be January 7, 
1988. 

FIDIC forms shall be used and the prequalification 
submission shall include supporting documentation. 

D. Date for submission of prequalification forms and 
supporting documents shall be not later than February 
7, 1988 at 1.30 pm. 

E. Results of the evaluation process is expected on Mar. 
1st, 1988. 

F. Any queries concerning prequalification shall be addres- 
sed to: 


CHAIRMAN, CENTRAL TENDERS 
COMMITTEE 

MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 
P.O. BOX 1220, TELEX 21944 MPW JO. 
AMMAN - JORDAN 

Director, 

GOVERNMENT TENDERS DIRECTORATE 
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Fulfilling the task 

| 00 that « Majesty King Hussein and the Jordanian government out of the understand- 

& momemSm th8y arB Cl08Sly Pur3u9d ' ths histodc ^solution.' 

^^r^rab 8 ^ oq Z 08 J n ^ steps^nh^nclng rommon' Arab actlon°!!S 

the Arabs W to ^ 

between Syria and Iraq, two major Arab powers which was sue 

SSSS*E«^3S55K 

SSSSSESg^gESSE 

SSSS IS* *rr 13 *"*£* ** 

Future of Western Sahara 

ctdeVthT the 

«nri X C :% 38lnQ dl £ l0 S? atrc efforts by Rabat and Algiers aiming at putting an 
end to the 12- year-old dispute over the sovereignty of the Western Sahara 
between the Pollsario Front and the Moroccan government. 

th« B Unlte « d Natl0 o S fact-finding mission which began a tour to 

the disputed region — a former Spanish colony — will seek to formulate a 

S25?™ 8 holding of a referendum in which the people of the 

S*hJ a Wde0de the u r own future - Cou P |0d with these positive developments 

^Sr^Tn^^nTh" 01183 ™ Fr ° nt t0 abW8 bV 3 ,nJCe ’ whlchwi " last 

Sa^ra^rfsIafwhhlch't^hlndefe^aH'^^nt^i S ,id COeed «» Western 

Moroeeo and Algeria end Indeed among all ^orth “XafcSrler 66 " 

‘ft United Nations ini- 

Play a pos,,, vs role iX&fiSgf 

conflloTtofoltow w*l te to P accepf'tlTO nlsbte'lt' 0 ° P "° n f0r the pam * *° the 
tern Sahara SStth^ anSnblaVed The P**' 8 of Wes! 

de S u e the,r future - Wa say this as we ^so^Doinfout thL/th 1 ! 1 iM hlc ; h ,h S y can 
and Its people cannot survive without fittino in tho ran’ be Western Sahara 
Africa. We also warn the counK in!hS of N °rth 

partition and disunity which always give outside Mwpffh 6 ° the dangera of 
«n the delicate political and econornKnces ZfZreX™** 

musl S be e aftowed tcf overcome Iheirintern^di^Ncumr aN H c ° nslderation8 - They 
that they can practice th^fgX rise a bove them so 

ure future for themselves and their posterity, 9 - he 9 ° n and bullding a sec- 

and'hope 8 MuS** of *ft World 

man only few weeks ago, will have a Dlace in W j S k .^ d,0d in Afn- 

who will decide the future of the Western Sahara! ^ * ; and m nds of those I 
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Ershad and ‘si ege of Dhaka' 

I« WB1BT»I TH Bll memo!y! amPed by the worsl nood * ■ 

■ UUBIIlltWIlWif mi 5® “ unlr y- through which flow js 

I'jMlJ Jonathan Pawn- sfesISSaisi® 

■ m.mi makeshift boats and climb trees. YatriSJ* 


DHAKA, Bangladesh - Th8 Bangladeshi 
opposition has been pulling out all the stops 
in a bid to topple the government of General 
Mohammed Ershad, yet it looks as though 
the government will win. Ershad's two 
women opponents, Sheikh Hasina Wazed 
and Begum Kaleda Zia, respectively daugh- 
ter and widow of two previous presidents 
assassinated durina military coups, have 


7 -- MIBVI vug lOOlUOillO 

assassinated during military coups, have 
been threatening all year to bring down the 

nniiAmmAni n- a li ... 0 ■ . 
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government. On 10 November, they declared 
a siege of Dhaka 1 and vowed to bring the 
capital to a halt. 

As it turned out, despite confrontation on 
the streets, the police opening fire and a 
number of deaths, the critical mass neces- 


memo!y! amped by the Worst ■«* >n 

m T b0 country, through which flow the 
2»f? bty ,/* anges and Brahmaputra rivers k 
stHT under water in parts three months later 
Hundreds of thousands had to take to 
makeshift boats and climb trees. Yet deaths 
were relatively few - 700 In a country d 

k milllon ~ compared with 40000 
killed by less severe floods In 1974. Relief 
was quickly provided and the army deployed 

SSESt" - " and buiid up protKta 

More subtle is the evidence that after years 
of stagnation, Bangladesh is slowly but 
surely moving forward. The country has long 
been regarded as a basket case that could 
only survive on handouts. While still the 
recipient of a massive aid programme, much 
or which Is siphoned off by corrupt politicians 
and officers, there are signs that Bangladesh 
has at last found momentum. 


— mo punuu uucMinu ure ana a n . , 

number of deaths, the critical mass neces- u , erty 13 stl11 ubiquitous - never before 
sary to topple the regime was found wanting P ave 1 wa,ked through a crowd and had five 
On one level this Is surprising. The govern- r e " ars slmu ltaneously holding on to my 
ment Is widely unpopular. It is riddled with L rou ,ff rs ,~ but set a 9 ainst that are enougn 
corruption. It has played fast and loose with n0althy ind| cators of progress to suggest 
democracy - holding elections last year but P° vert y is under attack, 
then blatantly fiddling a close result. ’ There is no black market in currency, a 

Nevertheless, It Is unlikely that the govern- sign Bangladesh Is serious about being 
ment will fall. This is partly because It is just f om P Qtit| ve. The private sector Is Increasing- 
liberal enough to diffuse violent protest L y encouraged. Exports are growing, partly 
(newspapers can report opposition state- ne,ped ’ ironically, by the war between Iran 
ments and rallies). It is also partly because and lraq * whera demand for Bangladeshi 
the government is efficient enough to do a ,ute to maka sandba 9s is high. For several 
moderately successful Job In seeing the y0ar3, Bangladesh nas been producing 
country through Its economic travails and grow,h rales of between four and five per 
partly because it is ruthless enough to deal cenL 

ated aKiuf'i nnn up a n^ incar cer- While low compared with the phenomenal 

fwo hS Q ?h P » P n a ?, tlvlats in ^e growth in most Asian countries, this still 

two weeks before the siege. compares well with Britain, the United States 

Most Important, however, Is the Question ® nd Ger many at the time of the Industrial 
of how much violence a society can tolerate “evolution, even when allowance is made for 

Within living memory, Bangladesh has been Ban 9 ladea h’s high rate of population growth. 

cm2ton IW nf ®Pflk1«f a r n °! , b, P o 0 ii“ flr3t wlth tha Bangladesh, unlike Its neighbours Pakistan 
1971 whPn f F*!?Dit?Jr l 94 . 7, and th0n in and ,ndla . Is still 10 or 1 5 years away from 
the o n bl i a ^ Q a ^ ay to form when jt can feed Itself, yet In the countryside 

tne Bengali state of Bangladesh. Is what Is perhaps the most Imaginative effort 

Since then, two of Its rulers have been development to be seen anywhere - the 
assassinated. There is a profound widalv Gram een Bank, which Is highly successful at 
held loathing of another bloodbath Sheikh P rovid,n 9 credit for the landless and tne 
h 4h f 5 0wever - makes no secret of what P° orest of the P° or - 
Dower if sh t 0ar ™ t0 Wllh a loan recovery rate of 99 per cent, it 
she said TbG 8 must P un, sh Ershad," has revolutionized the lives of a quarter of a 


tomoii ii bdi i ioau iissm, yai in liio uuuiuijraiw 

Is what Is perhaps the most imaginative effoi 
of development to be seen anywhere - th 
Grameen Bank, which is highly successful £ 
providing credit for the landless and tn 
poorest of the poor. 


With a loan recovery rate of 99 per cent, i 
has revolutionized the lives of a quarter of i 


all ™&,K 3 . 3d , a3 *° whethsr she would 
““""V 8 t 1e was 
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million families In just 10 years of existence 
Nevertheless, what is needed if the country 
to truly progress Is political stability. 


w h» I lu Ieave me country she was y punuuai aiauu.^. 

DeoDleWnri^ 9° ®9 ain st the Events like the "siege of Dhaka" scare ol 

th1s P does nn^rv!' H klftamma f°(y talk like domestic and foreign investors. If he |s ! 
BanoSh - 9 d ° Wn wel1 In !oday,s l0ave anything of a lasting legacy, Ershad 
y job must be to establish democracy an 

Maybe, too, the two women would make 0,imlnate corruption. The danger Is than 
more progress If they had a convS Ershad comes through the P^nt eg 
programme that extended further than r8lativ0, y unscathed, he will be lulled 1^ 
Ershad must go." Neither appears intellec- be,l0vin 9 that he can carry on with buslnes 
tually capable of enunciation mn™ as usual. 


ErshadmustgS." N^appears ^ i te Tec- “9 thm he can caTryon with busln« 
tually capable of enunciating more than 38 usua ‘- 

Snomv rVatl0nS Qn the stat0 °t the If that happens. Bangladesh will nw 
y ' realize its potential and will continue to exj 

Both seem to think more nationalization of as A 810 ’ 3 P° or relation, a tragic destiny tor 
Industry is the answer to Bangladesh's lack count ry that could escape the s traitjacket* 
°h COf JJ pet l tivenB8S - Ershad's virtues, limited P° vert y ^ Its pollticans were more farsignte< 

economy mo vir^' forward^nd he^id ^ouma Jonathan Power is a forejgn affair 
successful relief operation when Bangladesh ? na| y al wh ° specializes In Third Wo 

H Issues. 
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Postponing the visit 

To the Editor 

Sh!™waa?omS^ tha vi8il whlch the ,8rae,i Min,Bter ^ 

oaughf red 8 hanriBritoh*?- ^ ate 2 by the ,act !hat tb ® Spanish leaders did not wajj to be 
hist 9 ory? d h d d 8h ^ ks|na hands w lt b one of the most notorious blood shedderfl 

George Khoury 
28 NOVEMBER 1 g&7 . 
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Maji ai an, Art at death’s doorstep 


By Natalie Warren-Green 

Special to The Star 

,™n0N — SOME of the unhappiest peo- 
i“ . r a t0 be found in occupations corn- 
SJJJ aimed at making people laugh. 

S Ai All provoked laughter, but of the 
Sir kind. Rather than regale his au- 
Se with light-hearted caricaturing of 
^favourite heroes, Na|i made it pause 
Za think and often have second 
Lnhts about its Idols, it wasn't art for 
Js 3 ake. and it proved lethal — for the 
Xst For all that attention and the 
massive but muted following, Naji AI All 
paid with hia life. 

All Naii Awad AI Adhami, popularly known 
« Naji AI All, the Palestinian cartoonist, 
*aa gunned down by an unidentified 
jssaiiant in London and died of the 
irtunds five weeks later on 29 August 
1087. Aa this was written, Scotland Yard 
«as still Investigating the murder. 

To his friends, Najl's killing held few mys- 
leries that mattered. The cartoonist quite 
plainly had become the victim of one of 
, ft numerous enemies, one of the many 
who had promised to liquidate him, one 
, of the many whom Naji cynically seemed 
lo have "offended" with his outspoken 
iiustrallon of abuses or excesses within 
Die Arab world. 

i Whatever It was about Najl's life that led 
ft'ffl to draw cartoons of a highly controv- 
ersial and bitter nature, his message 
touched the hearts and minds ot the mill- 
ions who, at one time or another, came 
across Naji’s unmistakable "signature," 
tha figure of a boy with his back to the 
audience and handB usually folded at the 
back, In a metaphor for a conscious 
rejection of surroundings. 

Naji was born in 1938 In Ai- Shajara vill- 
age In the Galilee and, when he was 10, 
lamily had to leave home to live in 
exile In the southern Lebanese refugee 
camp of Ain al Helweh. "That is where 
Ihe roots of Najl’s outrage al the world 
; around him lay," one of Najl’s close 
' fands, writer Khalld Kishtainy, said in 
an interview. "He used his cartoons to 
express the bitterness he felt within 
Ifc" "His experiences of the refugee 
greatly disturbed him, and he 
wined to art to vent hlB feelings." 

The late poet Ghassan Kanafani, who 
himself assassinated in Lebanon In 
discovered Najl's talent during a 
to Ain Al Helweh in the late 1950s. 
* a8 largely a self-taught man. Al- 
™ugh he joined an art institute in Leba- 
J® ■ Ihe early 1960s, his studies were 
JWved. Naji discontinued his art 
wurae to work in Kuwait for the Al-Tali’a 
magazine. 

He returned to Beirut to join the editorial 
;™ r(J of the Lebanese newspaper As 
ftIL and contributed his drawings to Al- 
newspaper until 1983. when, 
after the Israeli invasion, he re- 
to Kuwait and worked for Al Qa- 
newspaper. By 1984, he was again 
Mining his drawings in Al Khalij. 

As promising as Naji’s career may at first 
appear, however, those who 
UJJ ’. ware aware of the stress he 

"Wienced as a result of the controv- 
wJ ik creal0d with his cartoons. Naji 
2 fl 7[! at8ned on a number of occa- 
whe! k abcut the content of his work 
snnewas in Kuwait,’’ said Kishtainy. 

adfw| S < < ^ LJ80d P r °blsms for Al Qabas," he 
ton™ L ‘‘l®* is why it was arranged for 
FfionrfL 0 . transferred lo England." 
Moms?* 8a jd the transfer disguised his 
ieKHm 0n from Kuwait. One former col- 
kilhLi! 60 !^ that a Kuwaiti gang tried to 
iggg 1* lu®* before he left Kuwait in 

Qa!2l b ? fl0 !l work Sn the London office of Al 
nu6d t J n 0ct ober 1985, and he conti- 
Hls rhi ^tribute his work to Al Khalij. 

i. 9e of loca t*on did not stop the 
cartcJLJ People who featured in his 
* ac *> the threats became 
'“re sinister and insistent. 

his £ knew h9 was threatened and that 
liis ® if W aa «n danger," said Kishtainy, 
at, was extremely worried about 

^Pnheme8? dld Najl not change hie 

isi , MliJl^ n P idere d WmBelf a political athe- 
Bef i^ntsiny explained, "he had no be- 
phiegTjJeedera. doctrines and philoso- 
^«L any kiad - He was a devout 
inian nationalist at heart but he 



never affiliated to any political organiza- 
tion. “He told me once,” Kishtainy 
recalled, "that If he was killed for his 
cartoons, it would be an act of fate. He 
was prepared to risk It." 

Sorrow, fury and disgust are strong sen- 
timents which are conveyed throughout 
Naji's work. An exhibition of his cartoons 
was organized by the friends of Naji, and 
presented by the Kufa Gallery, London, 
during November 1987. The collection 
provided a startling projection of Naji's 
themes. 

Naji's wife and four children attended the 
opening. "We were ail very proud of 
him," sold his wife. "The cartoons were 
very popular." From each wall of the 
crowded gallery, bold statements held a 
viewer’s attention — the struggle for 
freedom of a suppressed people; barbed 
wire and ropes holding people down; the 
wealth of oil empires; and the power of 
the richer nations seen to grow at the 
expense of the less fortunate peoples. 

One illustration, according to writer 
Buland Al Hayderi. presented the 
"shame of a fatherland that makes out 
of the skins of its murdered children 
footware for its murderers. But Najis 
cartoons illustrated foremost a deep 
commitment to his chief causes, the 
Palestinian quest for a national identity 
and his personal struggle against those 
who sought to Bilanca him. 

"Naji Al Ali never sought to make anyone 
laugh," said Buland Al Hayderi, "but to 
provoke us In the extreme, lo stir our 
disgust ot a condemned reality and to 
deepen our awareness of an essentlm 
cause that brings us together in pain and 
expectation." 

The consequence was tragic — he pro- 
voked the people at whom his work was 
aimed as well as the onlookers whom he 
wished to inform. The threats became in- 
creasingly malicious. A friend said that 
Naji received a telephone call from a 
senior Palestinian official in mid- June 
and was told: "You must correct your at- 
titude. Don’t say anything against the 
honest people, otherwise we will have 
business to sort out with you." 

Reports further indicate that Naji knew 
that he was in a dangerous position. Two 
weeks before the attack, he told the 
journal, Index on Censorship, that he 
regarded himself a sitting target. About 
three days before he was shot, recalled 
Kishtainy, "Najl’s wife took one look at a 
cartoon referring to a Palestipten lead- 
er's girlfriend, and said, 'Youve had It 
now." 

Naji was shot at close range through the 
right cheek on 22 July l987. just outstoe 
the Chelsea offices of Al Qaba8 - ^ 
were all very shocked, a spokesman for 
the paper said. "Naji always hfld a f™’ 0 
for everyone whether he was under 
pressure or not, he did not Beam at all 




worried about threats he may have 
received." Another of his colleagues ad- 
ded, "We didn't think we were that im- 
portant but someone obviously thinks we 
are." 

Some comment has led to a suggestion 
that ths shooting was motivated by the 
paper’s criticism of Iranian leader Aya- 
tollah Ruholleh Khomeini’s regime, but 
an Iranian official denied any Invol- 
vement In the attack. "We regrettably 
see an orchestrated attempt in Britain, ' 
a statement said, "trying very hard to 
convince public opinion that Iran Is be- 
hind terrorist activities, which is wholly 
baseless." 

Kishtainy cited Arab commentators' su- 
spicions that It may have been a Pales- 
tinian group or an unknown Arab Intell- 
igence service. Ahmed Abderrahman, a 
Palestine • Liberation Organization 
spokesman and head of the Palestinian 
Union of Writers and Journalists said, 
'■Palestinian writers and journalists con- 
demn this base crime, and together con- 
front the Arab intelligence services 
which have carried out this orlmB.” 

And so the speculation goes on. The only 
definite outcome is that Na|i Al Ali will 
mock authority no more. As for his 
family, his eldest daughter said, "None 
of us Is as artistic as my father was, but 
my youngest brother enjoys drawing. He 
Is only nine though,” she addad, "so It is 
hard to tell whether he will develop the 
skill as he grows up." 

Naji has been put out of the misery he 
suffered as a consequence of his exper- 
iences and observations. His cartoons 
live on to tell quite a story, one which his 
family will probably prefer to forget. And 
one which someone has managed to sti- 
fle through tha ultimate punishment. 

Natalie Warren-Grean Is a member of 
the Research Unit of Academic File. 
She has written frequently on Issues 
related to the developing world. 


^^point 


By Ya'coub Ahmad 

Priority 

unchanged 

MANY PEOPLE outside the Arab World, 
and even Inside It, are being misled into 
the belief that Arab governments are 
now dealing with the Arab-lsaell con- 
flict as a secondary Issue which comes 
second to the Iran-1 raq war. Israeli 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres seemed 
happy about the shift. He said in Brus- 
sles last week that he believed that 
Arab countries view the Iranian threat 
as more dangerous than the confronta- 
tion with Israel. 

This cannot be true for strategic 
historic and psychological reasons. 
The Arabs, at all official and popular 
levels, will continue to regard the 
Israeli expansionist threat as the most 
crucial problem facing their present 
and future generations. Their concern 
over Israel’s continued occupation of 
Palestinian and Arab lands, Its persis- 
tent denial of the Palestinian legitimate 
demands and its Intent on expansions 
and military adventures when the 
opportunity appears available will re- 
main unchanged until the conflict with 
Israel is resolved on balanced basis 
that brings Israel back to the size It 
deserves as an alien element planted 
by force In the heart of the Arab region. 

The current Arab pre-occupation 
with the situation In the Gulf stems 
mainly from the growing feeling that 
the Iran-lraq war nas undermined the 
Arab capability to confront the Israeli 
challenge. The Gulf war has rendered 
Iraq, a major Arab power, unable to 
play its natural and effective part In 
minimizing the Israeli threat It Is natu- 
ral then for the Arabs to seek a quick 
end to the Gulf war so that all efforts 
could be employed to bring about a 
solid front capable of Imposing its 
conditions with regard to a final settle- 
ment that solves ali aspects of the 
Palestinian problem. 

The Arabs are aware that thay can- 
not deal effectively with two major 
conflicts at one time and achieve the 
results they cherish. 


^November 


In the case of the conflict with Israel, 
there are limits and rules which con- 
tinue to govern any action towards a 
solution. Any settlement, for Instance, 
must ensure that Israel withdraws 
completely from all Arab territory occu- 
pied In 1967, Including East Jerusalem. 

Such goal cannot be reached if the 
Arabs enter Into peace negotiations 
with the balance of power firmly In 
favour of Israel. A position of power 
from which to begin peace negotia- 
tions Is currently not within the Arabs' 
reach because of the war In the Gulf. 

Within this understanding, an end to 
the Iran-lraq war is a pre-requiaite for 
reaching a just settlement which In the 
first place meets the Palestinian peo- 
ple's national aspirations. And had Iran 
agreed to bring tha senselesB war to 
end several years ago, the Middle East 
would have been In a far better situa- 
tion and such a settlement might have 
been reached. 

In the end, one can say with deep 
regret that Iran has actually offered a 
very substantial help to Israel through 
the prolongation and escalation of the 
war. One also wonders if the Iranian 
leaders are aware of this fact and act 
deliberately to help Israel maintain its 
occupation of Jerusalem’s holy 
shrines. 
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Washington musical chairs: 

Competing for 
power, position 

By Mark Bruzonsky & Stephen Green 

turSSKnttSlf pantai C rl? N y0 H rs r br,ns out the P° ,,tical °PPor- 

22 capital. The academics, retired diplomats, and for- 

Opiate who ar . e Evolved In foreign policy become partlcu- 
MnHw«l a ^ knowing that there (a change ahead. While the 
candidates are busy raising money and support those seekina 

next ad ’ ? r 10 find fl place for th0 mselves in the 

next administration, are also maneuvering for position. 

hiiih !£ 0,f yearBl ** 1Bae are the people who write letters du- 
?nnri ™ U «T n8, comrn ® n * on each others books and articles at- 
tend conferences and cocktails. But as the Presidential nrima 

«hL* p £? flch XhQ y 10 mBI about like a herd of ^exerted 

nSw Sh^sT P S^r nte,rali0n Wl " mBan new joba ' new tlt,es - 

context in which two major study group reports 

* mBrloan MlddlB East 

atltutlon. There's a third reporl as well on the wav^tw! 

Affairs — a P f?ont n Sr!! 80l f th ^h Wa ? hln0ton lnstltute onNear East 
A,Ia,rs a front group for the Jewish lobby. 

? ®5j n0 J l t° Middle East policies, there’s one verv soe- 
this cardf^aTrutea^aysfamatafiy excluded *° blBy by 

mm 

Uau^y^nMrn^w^^uc! 1 c r6port orl B'nat8d back In 1986. 

bSSI^£ 3 s£S £1 

sffiassHsasa# 

immsm 

MEI Z nVSi™^T ea °i a "“ opportunity. For 

«SSL*£iiS 

are deal|£, with' mEET. east^lloS^hMe d^" 8 

of Nmea! Then^aHhe^aat moment ^ "SS rly abortad a numbar 

butcnirrentV a new draf^reptfr? and 5S»"B£ 

chosen foMta panaM^h^ paraonalltlea 

bliehed (read "acceptible 1 ') Amerlcan^ttiSf^ i ta 7 # L an S eata " 
rapporteurs, chosen In advance and wittt hfI 0 ^ 6 ?’ th ® two ' 
panel Itself, are both former wSiinnoi iJl""?? dfecuaai °n of the 
dais with vested seif-inTeresf [ 1? ^ u Ln KWn,? y C ° uncI[ staf f offl- ; . 
mouf laglng American imperial interior 3 p !, 8t m,a takes. ca- , 
protecting 8 the Amerteanilaraakaltance a " d 8ttiludes ’ a "<* 

poMteaf eTpedenJa n^to^ahTnaff^i"^ , Ku wait with no ' 

At one of the early meetings when the nfimo Wi, 0 P !?JJ p J. ainI y. , 
proposed to join the pane^ but He was vaS £^ ard ? a,d was 
member of the Palestine National CoS P tS* ? u ? 9 .£ a was a ' 
were already notable representative - hat ,here 

« L" -* » ^ssss^^sstsssr- : 

. Continued on page 18 
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By Munir B. Abboud 

Special to The Star 

BEIRUT-LEBANON — Has the 
American University of Beirut be- 
come redundant? A luxury we 
cannot afford? Has It lost Its stan- 
dard and deteriorated to such an 
extent as to Impair Its contribution 
to and Its unrivalled role in the 
development and growth of the re- 
gion? 

It was time to have these ques- 
tions answered by those imme- 
diately Involved in the existence of 
the University, to give the long si- 
ent majority the opportunity and 
tne venue to bring out and ex- 
press their feelings. Therefore, at 
the behest of a few concerned 
alumni, a preparatory committee 
was formed to provide that oppor- 
tunity. 

The committee held Its founding 
meeting of the permanent con- 
gress for the support of AUB at 
the Aiumn Club recently. No less 
that 75 high-ranking delegates 
from education institutions, unions 
and syndicates, commission In- 
dustries and organizations, repre- 
senting every sector of the popu- 
at ! on 5. ^banon, responded with 
astounding enthusiasm. 

And their consensus, alumni and 
non-alumni alike, was a resound- i 
Ing No. They rallied whole heart- 
edly to express their strong and 
unflinching support of this instltu- < 
tion that has, for 120 years, given | 
all to the making of men; men who 
have been the moving force be- i 
hind the development, growth and £ 
cultural maturity of their respec- < 
tive countries, and of the region. [ 

AUB Is to remain the jewel In the L 
crown of education and culture In 
Lebanon. Its campus Is to remain h 
the heartbeat of Ras Beirut. Its 
students are to go on being pro- a 
vlded with the most exclusive Q 
■ft*? of Naming. And to make *1 
all this happen, they were all ready u 
and willing to move mountains. s 
Alumni Association President 
Fajwzl Malouf opened the founding 
meeting by Inviting H.G. Dr Selim P 
Hose, Lebanese Prime Minister to ®i 
chair the session. The speakers 
were Dr Hose who Is also a Minis- tt 
ter of education. Muhammad Ka- I 
bam representing the preparatory hi 
committee, Dr Ibrahim Salt! repre- [f 
aentlng the faculty association of th 
£4?\, an , d Mfllouf who spoke on th 
behalf of the Almuni Association. 


Measures required to 
sustain the AUB 



The American University In Beirut 




tees to enable campus leadership 
to face and handle day- today 
challenges, and make the difficult 
decisions required to uphold and 
maintain the University's educa- 
tional standards. 

4- To build up the financial sup- 
port necessary to surmount the 
prevailing difficult economic condi- 
tions, develop the University curri- 
cula and equipment, improve the 
living standards of Its professors 
and Instructors, and provide scho- 
larships to needy students, by 
calling on all the friends of AUB 


After the speeches there was a 
long discussion which was. In ef- 
fect, an expression of allegiance 
by ail those present. A aeries of 
resolutions were made, and a de- 
claration Issued by the "people of 
Beirut, graduates, friends and 
supporters of the American Univ- 
ersity, 

The Resolutions: 

1- To protect and uphold the Am- 
erican University of Beirut as a 
private Institution of knowledge 
and learning which was founded 
by American educators who be- 
lieved In the Interaction between 
the civilization of the Arab world 
and the people of the United 
States of America. 

An Institution that was further 
developed by generations of sup- 
porters, graduates and educators 
in. an atmosphere : of intellectual 
freedom and Interaction Irrespec- 
tive of political affiliation, culture, 
religion, creed, sex or belief. 

.2- To make the necessary con- 
tacts to ensure the proper atmos- 
phere of freedom and security on 
the campus with a view to shields 
ng Its academic and administra- 
tive operation frortri the political 
unrest and ■ upheavals that ad- 

way of |?fe 8Ct , ' 8 parformance a nd ; 

* 3- To petition the! Board of Trua- 


J r 1 .wwvj aiuuci HO, Uy 

calling on all the friends of AUB 
■ and Its alumni over the world to 
un te in this effort to support and 
i uphold its position. 

6- To call on the students to 

help protect the University from all 
Interference by closing their ranks 
and declaring their unqualified all- 
®9' ance 10 Its moral values, so 
™ 080 90 on providing them 

with Its exceptional standard of 
education. 

B- To establish a university sup- 
port fund In co-ordination with 
specialists In the field of finance 

7- To form a follow-up commit- 
tee, consisting of the members of 
tne preparatory committee, and 

H E - Dr Sellm H °SS. 
|jl a ’J'j* ensure the implementa- 
tlon of the resolution, and convene 
the congress when necessary. 

The Declaration: 

"We the people of Beirut, gra- 
duates, friends, and supporters of 
the American University of Beirut, 
declare" - 

1- Our commitment to uphold 
the role played by the University 

historic campus, and its 
tradition of service to our society. 

2- Our full moral and material 
support to safeguard the Univers- 
ity during these critical times. 

3- Our commitment to maintain 
a free academic and administra- 
tive climate on the campus, and to 
safeguard the superior standard 
of education for which AUB has 
been renowned. 

. 4 - .The need to maintain the Un- 
iverelty s neutrality vis-a- 
vis all political strife and press- 
ures, and we call on everyone to 
help us In this endeavour. 

This declaration embodies the 
strong ties that bind ua to this Im- 
portant educational institution, and 
a™ 1 0 h,a ,toric responsibility to 
fulfill its provisions. 


apostatlc war that alms to un* 
mine the pride of the upright, tl 
freedom of the free and the loyal 
of the patriot"... 7 

"This ordeal has cost Lebanon 
great deal, but Its most excatli 
toll has been the sharp decline 
human standards of living, 
freedom, of culture, of values ai 
morals... 

“In the first few years of U 
war, we could feel the mercilei 
blows being dealt to our past ar 
to our present, yet we hold fas 
drawing on our endurance and o 
forbearance.. .But now, and for tt 
first time, we feel that the fore 
of destruction are attacking o< 
future. For when they started 
invade the schools and univers 
ties, undermining co-exiatenca 
its very stronghold. West Beln 
we started to realize that the ft 
ture, the future of man and s< 
ciety, the future of our nation w« 
in peril”. 

“This crisis will come to an en< 
as every other crisis in history 
But what faith we still have, m 
national and human values w 
hold on to, and what structure 
and Institutions we take pride it 
and among them the American un 
Iversity of Beirut. 

"We are here to assert that w^ 
support the Universlty.-.thls bea 
con of learning, culture and know 
edge. We support its standards 
Its unity and vitality..its heritage 
aspirations and liberal Bport 

As for those who do not share 
our view, those who are woW 
to destory the University, [hay 8J 
the defeatists, the conslprators 
and they are alien to us. The unw 
erslty survived the events °* JJJ 
great world wars and the ew nI 
of 1958, and it shall, by the gracf 

. y* . it;- «F«otDOt of Cf 


Llm^ot m f d « by H E - SB 

i'i‘ waa no exaggeration to say 

• waaari hu W ST 1 « U , banon ,s a wa ' 
}£*• of barbarism 
JS'fN. humanity and mo- 
ral Values-. .a wanton. Infamous, 


of God, survive this greatest 
ises In the life of our countr 
history shall bear, witness c 
determination and our purpoi 

Dr Ibrahim Salt!, deputy 
eident of AUB said: We are 
today not just to praise AUI 
to sound the alarm, for the 
erslty is Indeed, and without i 
geration, in real danger, 
necessarily of outright closu 
much as of deterioration of a< 
mic standards. Since the prir 
purpose of this meeting is to 
stall this danger, the exec 
council of AUB faculty assocl 
wishes to assert that the AUE 
retain its prestigious role un 
niehed. if the alternative fa re 
Ing It to a smaller size, or con 
Ing It into an ordinary run-o 
mill university, then let ua 
ourselves and others the tre 
and direct our efforts elaewns 


iiiaft&C': 
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Geoffrey warns of Mideast status quo 


rTTnote: the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Geof- 
K* m a speech to the Conservative Middle East 
f,T n n 18 November, warned against dangers 
Sating from the present status quo In the Middle 
5 These are excerpts of Sir Geoffrey’s remarks. 


speeches on the Middle 
i \ have tried to develop one 
■J heme: the need for Arabs 
„ d&aal to recognize and respect 
.rife of the other. This Is not a 
isage. but I believe it to be 
: jyportant one, which still after 
-as of tension and bloodshed 
.nut been accepted. And it Is 
itiich I put with equal emph- 
stobolh sides - whether or not 
s popular with my Immediate 


Patriots on each side have to 
lofledge the patriotism of their 
Wents. If left unresolved, their 
frisks leading to fanaticism: 


terrorism on one side, tyranny on 
the other. 

My message springs from the 
government’s deep concern both 
for Israel’s future security and for 
the legitimate rights of the Palesti- 
nians. It may already have struck a 
chord with those in Israel who 
recognize the dangers of the status 
quo. They should act upon it, be- 
fore it Is too late. 

None of us can afford more long 
years of unresolved conflict. The 
Israelis certainly should not find 
that prospect appealing. They will 
soon be host to an Arab majority in 


Irab League raps Israeli- 
South African co-operation 


By Carrie Nolle Moye 

Star UN Correspondent 

ANEW YORK — “Israel is the 
uce of most of the arms to 
a0i Africa. In addition to covert 
■:iary Intelligence operations, 

b collaboration between the 
v in the nuclear field, and this 
rifs an element of blackmail 
& nt the neighbouring states", 
'w are the words of Samir 
tosttirl, special observer from 
'j League of Arab states, as he 
tossed the UN plenary session 
iUf&ithekJ this week. 

Wan questioned by this corre- 
wtfent today as to whether he 
tl the governments of South 
fta and Israel, in their respec- 
’■e treatment of the Black and 


Competing for 
power , position 

Continued from page 1 3 

SJ 8® r [Y Carter administration thinking about the Middle 
rritiiB h \ ? ^ pe more important report, and the more 
to m * . P an0 l is currently meeting every few weeks and 
unhaiaJ 3 sch0 duled for early next year. If the report is as 
the pan01 ' lself — largely selected by one of the 
v as ^i n Qfon musical chairs players, William Quandt — 
can imagine its equivocations and biases. 

J^ te J 0r instance the basic issue of political balance among 
Arab r^ipbera associated with either pro-Israeli versus pro- 
ol iii? 81 onB - Of the 19 members of the panel, 6 are Jewish, 3 
associated In one way or another with the Jewish 
fok ilnj, 0 a ?. ,ua,| y the Executive Director of the very organiza- 


othMUiS °harge to force the closure of the Palestinian 
Arab r« n v f 3 hington and New York, another banned from some 
. r 08 and widely believed to be an American or poss- 
n teraell Intelligence operative. 

Sood^h 0 ^ 9 " are two Palestinian American Intellectuals, both 
poirtiflr n iS ar8 . rat her unsophisticated in the Byzantino ways of 
tthBr OH L a 5 hin 8 ton — Rashid Khalidi and Fouad Mougrabi. 
vttai'R^ 8 ! a ^ out lh is imbalance Bill Quandt insisted that 
be» hn? P S. rt ? nt ,s not lhe "athnic heritage" of the panel mem- 
course ilk! av0r yone Is coming together. The reality, of 
■Ufa* ' the iwo Palestinian Americans are being used to 
,he Panel and report. 

^tiSmJ 0r I nstance wh0 is in charge of the panel. One of the 
ttell-knrvlr 0 ! 8am Lewis, former American ambassador to Israel, 
,or his teraell sympathies. The other co-chairman. 
5?_ ad .°r t0 Epypt Herman Eilts, is the man primarily 


vary ^? r using his personal relationship to convince a 
Anwar Sadat to 9° along with the Camp David 
NafiojS? 5: J h ® n of course there is Bill Quandt himself, former 
KM anbroa?^ 1 ^ Council person who helped plan the Camp Da- 
*edB who has since distanced hlmsBlf from his own 

^QCTfUo n °, w a wa»ts reappointment to his old Job should the 

return to power. 

repots J)? , m tetak8 about it though; the upcoming Middle East 
taw R^JSortwiL They will help set the tone and climate for 
^iesinf^i • Qan ’ 8 administration approaches Middle East 
help ri 8 i ' 5Jj ,r remaining months; and more Importantly, they will 
riurinn « orientation of those competing for places 
h'lij fuf.ir? . u the Preeldential election, now Ibbs than a year 
Mwe r f* 19 candidates themselves, the aspirants f 9 r 

Position dare not face the real problems inherent in 
tklke | n .uAWjqach ,0 the increasingly important issues at 
y m Middle East today. 


the combined area of Israel and the 
Occupied Territories. 

The simple truth is that time Is on 
no-one's side. Not Israel's, not the 
Palestinians, nor the international 
community's whose long-term 
prosperity is put at risk by instabil- 
ity in the Middle East. 

The British interest lies not In 
taking sides but In a peaceful set- 
tlement. 

This is why, in Egypt and Jordan, 
I underlined our commitment to the 
urgent search for a negotiated set- 
tlement based on the principles we 
and our partners have long upheld: 



■r-j 



middle east 




Sir Jeoffrey How 

port to offer a way forward: that for 


Security for all states in the re- ^ international conference under 

gion including Israel, and self-de- U , N au8p i ces ' Wb W cont nuB our 
termination for the Palestinians. strong advocacy of the conference. 

We shall go on trying to convince 
As I agreed with President the doubters to see It not as a trap 


Mubarak and King Hussein, one 
proposal and only one, at present 
enjoys sufficient international sup- 


but as an opportunity, an opportun- 
ity which ne ther side can afford to 


Palestinian populations, are para- 
llel, Mansourl responded, ’yes, t 
have tried to make this clear In my 
presentations. And the co-operati- 
on between the apartheid regime 
and Israel In the nuclear field have 
strong repercussions in the con- 
frontation between the neighbour- 
ing stateB and Israel. 

Mr Mansourl also spoke of Arab 
League Ambassador Clovis Mak- 
soud's meeting with Secy Genl J. 
P. De Cuellar on Wednesday of 
this week. 'The Amb. reaffirmed 
the league's positions on all mat- 
ters regarding the Mid. East, 
especially the possibility of an 
international peace conference. 
He also spoke of our continued 
support of resolution. 598 end of 
our desire to stop the Iraq/iran 




Israel, South Africa, the two faces of the coin 

war. ‘The League's position re- The League of f 
mains unchanged and firm’. Man- for the dismantlinj 
sourl refused to disclose specific its entirety, the he 
details of the discussion, noting ections and the re 
that the Ambassador — and Mandela and all 
therefore the League — will not ers'. Mansourl ad 
Issue a further statement until than four decad 
there are tangible developments. Nations la still ( 


But Mr Mansourl was much 
more vocal In his opinion of apar- 
theid. He noted, "The policies of 
apartheid are applied on the basis 
of Institutionalized racial discrimi- 
nation. The Pretoria regime perse- 
cutes members of the heroic 
national resistance, as well as 
women, children and disabled peo- 
ple. In secret camps, children are 
brain- washed to facilitate their 
assimilation Into the society. 


The League of Arab States calls 
for the dismantling of apartheid In 
its entirety, the holding of free el- 
ections and the release of Nelson 
Mandela and all political prison- 
ers'. Mansourl addes, after more 
than four decades, the United 
Nations la still seized with the 
Issue of apartheid. Defying United 
Nations resolutions and challeng- 
ing International wills, S. Africa 
has Invoked a number of pretexts, 
which are dependent on the collu- 
sion of some states, to prolong Its 
racist policies. That military, eco- 
nomic, political relationship will Im- 
porverish Black S. Africa and help 
perpetuate the Racist regime’.. ..th- 
e League of Arab States has al- 
ways supported the total boycott 
of this racist regime.' 


Israel upset by UK 
veto of EC accord 


By Benny Morris 

THE ISRAELI Foreign Ministry 
Thursday called In the British 
charge d' affaires Simon Fuller 
and protested about London’s 
continuing veto of a new agreem- 
ent between Israel and the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

Israel believes that Britain’s re- 
fusal to sign the "supplementary 
protocol" — which will regulate 
Israeli-Western European trade ;n 
the wake of Spain and Portugal s 
entry into the EC — Is linked to 
Israel’s stand on agricultural ex- 
ports from the West Bank and 
Gaza to Western Europe. Foreign 
Ministry officials told Fuller that Is- 
rael regards such a link- 
age as ‘■Illegitimate". 

Foreign Minister Shimon Perea, 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and 
EC Commissioner Claude Cheysa- 
on last month reached an 
agreement in principle on the 
problem of agricultural exports 
from the territories, an agreement 
involving the re-labelling of the 
oroducts and the manner of their 
export and distribution via 
Agrexco. 

Meanwhile Israeli officials ap- 


i 
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Dr Nabil El-Sharif 1 

*^~Restoring"^ fl ** 

forgotten values 

AT A time when violence and 
oppression seem to characte- 
rize the relations between na- 
tions, the Fourth Islamic- 
Chrlstlan Conference Dia- 
logue raises genuine hopes 
that humanity can still restore 
its lost peace, and regain its 
long-forgotten values of co- 
existence and solidarity. 

The world has Indeed been 
witnessing very critical times 
in the past decades, and it 
looked as if the trends of 
subjugation and repression 
were here to stay forever. 
Many people started to be 
convinced that the only way 
to exist honorably in this 
world was by seeking more 
power to stand up for one's 
rights, and to silence oppos- 
ing views or voices. Dialogue, 
furthermore, was looked upon 
as an out-dated medium that 
no longer fits the spirit of the 
time! 


Addressing the conference, 
His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan described this 


lighness Crown 


parently hinted to several Western 
European ambassadors here that 
Israel does not intend to abide by 
the agreement and will violate its 
provisions. The ambassadors in- 
formed their foreign ministries of 
this and Britain last week, at a 
meeting of the EC's Council in 
Brussels, took the lead in object- 
ing to the conclusion of the "sup- 
plementary protocol." 

The underlying feeling in Bruss- 
els was that Israel was cheating 
the EC in its taxation of Western 
European imports through the de- 
vice of new tax (Tamah) 

The British balking over the 
"supplementary protocol'' comes 
at an awkward moment in terms of 
EC timetables as an EC technical 
team is currently . in Israel ham- 
mering out the brass tacks of the 
agreement about agricultural ex- 
ports from the territories, on lha 
basis of the accord with Cneyesonr 

The signing of the "supplement- 
ary protocol" has already been 
delayed by "some months ", ini- 
tially because of problems related 
to Spain and Portugals' entry Into 
the EC and Israel export quotas 
and tariffs. 


dialogue between Muslims 
and Christians as M a com- 
munal responsibility that rep- 
resents the aspirations of mil- 
lions of people.” He also 
spoke of the need to “reacti- 
vate the silent majority to- 
wards intensifying religious 
as well as social, economic 
and cultural dialogue. 

The Arab World as a whole 
seems to have realized this 
vital need for conducting a 
Musllm-Chrlstlan dialogue to 
bridge the gap that separates 
the people and cultures of the 
two religions. His Majesty 
King Hussein was given a 
comprehensive mandate to 
start a dialogue with the Vati- 
can on behalf of the Arab 
World. 

Religious extremism Is the 
embodiment of a state of 
affairs where dialogue la si- 
lenced between religions and 
nations. The world at large Is 
witnessing several trouble- 
spots whore religions have 
been abused and misinter- 
preted to Justify one man's 
Inhumanity to man. 

Iran, for instance, Is thre- 
atening the security and sta- 
bility of the whole region by 
claiming to stick to a one- 
sided view of religion which 
does not allow any room for 
opposing points of view, or 
different stands on the Issues 
that concern the people In this 
part of the world. 

Israel also derives Its 
reasons for existence from a 
distorted view of religion that 
seems to justify the usurpa- 
tion of a land that belongs to 
other people and that legiti- 
mizes their expulsion arid 
tolerates their suffering and 
misery. 

The major religions of the 
world agree on several basic 
points that have to do with the 
oneness of God, and the na- 
ture of his creations. Beyond 1 
that, religions are called upon 
to find ways that would up- 
grade the quality of man's 
treatment to man, and that 
would make human co-exist- 
ence possible despite all dif- 
ferences. 
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puzzles 




Cross words 


ACROSS 

1 liiKiruinoni iiaccI by 

Mure. Beck cl. ole <*>). 

4 One with tanks is dip- 

R ing into a (|u:mijtv ol' 
quid iBi. 

6 Dil-ly passage (6). 

10 Stable pruvirte.s unset i*- 
I'acinry Imusing (ln- 

weapim (8>. 

11 Parly seeking election 
slalus (it. 8). 

13 I’lanl cultivated lor 

grand aroma tlO>. 

14 Ox in prize bull's enclo* 
.sure (4j. 

IS Demons at 3.600 miles 


per hour? (4». 

Piemen l flowing from 
hall lu cube <fi. 4i. 


21 Does il teach children 
how lo get on? (8. B>. 

23 Socrulic wordplay fHi. 

24 Making a scene" about 
cover (Bi. 

25 Early closing m Kfihl 
Leeds without tax being 
i'ii i sod (8). 

20 When platers enter 
other players aren't 
iiieanl tu hear them i6j. 


_ DO ff.N 

1 Free and easy, initially, 
on journey t4i. 

2 Clown in bare skin with 
nothing on (7). 

3 Get dog lo line pil (8i 

5 Six-hour periods with 
« he Financial Times 

(7. 4i. 

6 Go away after a vainglo- 
rious utterance (6). 

7 A slope — one that's 150 
in 9? i7). 

8 Bound by pledge, we 
hear, to measure ebb 
and now?‘(4-!fi. » 

12 This soldier could be 
one Gl in real trouble 

13 A couple under the sea 
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may get spliced (B>. 

15 Pictures o|* topless 
things and other mines 
on tup (8i. 

17 Couple crossing river — 

to i! a - l . ,s P [a ^f7>- 

19 Writer swallowed up bv 

fat cal t7i. ^ * 

-0 Poem — one about vest- 
so] in port (6). 

22 Catcalls in converted 
houses? (4i. 


oo 


ttils month is the .Novae 
Commonweal lih CfaampB 

at the London Docklands 



mow any aeience (by iP H 
SutgMr./Eho Brobtemlst 1B84). 
Britain's national chess prob- 
found the solu- 
won af this puzzle 11 draft 11 
'S 16 scanty strike 
loroe 4t Isn’t easy to spot 
Whites correct move, 
ixmdott’s top chess event 


MuaeunuBW, from 1M® 
™ capital's leading 
Grand (Masters John Nunm. 
Murray GhamUer and Jon 

You oan meet the cm at a 
tfiess -weekend at the Great 
Ho teg, Liverpool 
Streefc, E02, from 22-24 Feb- 
a *20 fee, you gain 
*o lectures, simultaneous 

gvjuwa 

Chess solution 

1 WJ— KS. PX.R; 2 B_J i7 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 


□aaaaa □□□□□naa 
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BRIDGE 


West 

• K 8 6 2 

P 10 7 8 4 
0 6 

* J 10 8 4 


North 
f AS 
v A J 8 3 
0 A Q 8 
* A 9 7 2 


East 

* J 10 4 
t?U2 
0 J 9 6 3 
+ K 6 3 
South 
8 9 7 3 
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0 K p 7 4 2 

Efeaier SoutL? Game all. 

not distinguish ourselves in 
the Scottish trials'’ writes 
Jn the ACT? 
Bulletin. To tell the truth I 
think the distinguished Scot 

H? JS*M» off'his g?mf?S 
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hilt !ha« d clulss - That is true, 
Et l ?h™,.7 a v anot ^ er point 
8rm«i lll, » w hfl y e been men. 
uoned. it would have been 
good -play on the . declarer's 
Part to. unblock the queen of 



ARIES — 21 March- IQ April 

You need io gel out of a situation that has „ 

ous. Concentrate on positive activities ^ You i e Trn wec8fl - 

portant by accident. Clear up confusion *“7 n- 

an on-going relationship more meanlmful K Making 

mg someone new. Show a sense of commltmem Bn 'f 8 "^ 
to show greater maturity if romance is to las? ' 8 h Pa,,MfB 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

It is time to move In a new direction You nn«H a 
wonderful ideas and enormous enerov SnH P ® Ou,te,,0f ^ 
Pletely different (ram anyTng y™ °L,e ever^S! ^ 
self-esteem of a young person just startinn Q «■ » a ', ^ ouri ^ M 
counts for a lot In a close relationship* ^Posmone'^nSS; 
cuments. Belter terms are possible later p0ne S| 0 nin 9 'W do- 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Travel over the weekend Is likely. Be sure vour 
eweantrat^af wt^, 1 di?f^t C Be’^ n ['^ ,T, |^^ 1 

your man neada and'hapSaa Tollow. M B 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

vnur° U J*r®* romantic and that Is good, but It is time to concentrate on 
there Is to "*££&. *SSnX 5KS 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

-_I[X to ® el Your financial goals Into clearer focus. You will be ablate 
Pleasurel A busy social schedule will keep 
Suv aMr h n ^ . RQturn a | “ ,,s ■ Someone at work may be romanfr 

^an^L^laST S * ral ° h * ^ 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

nif2S m Sii l f r ti 5S ° r don ? ea, 1 ic S'tuallon could stir up problems. Coneull an 
loW*. RolP ' Jo,nt reaources should be safeguarded againsl 
nrftirno a If an ur0B lo fl amble - Mfl he certain to get to appoJnlmenis 
(nr a LnnT career could be on the horizon. Put something In writing 
attention 13 Av ° d makmfl To ° man Y demands on loved one's lime and 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

3 Words are cheap. Do not be fooled by someone's smooth talk. An 
erntjon or deception could cost you dearly. Deal with reputable 
» only. Renow lies with an old friend while you can. Dress con- 
^?T Vely y , .< n 9° in 0 on job Interviews. Your pride lells you to do 
one tiling while your common sense urges the opposite. Listen to the 
latter. Romance Is In the spotlight. 

SCORPIO — 23 October-2 1 November 

„n A kudQei is crucial lo the success of an Idea you are promoting. Do 
ronZ Q homework before making a proposal. Welcome the reappea- 
Diioiiaki f J orm0r associate. Proloct investments by getting the besl 
u n »[ fna,lon - Your relationship with mate can be revitalized 

ii you are willing to make the effort. A budget revision will ease family 
tension. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November -’21 December 

flo smoothly. Take a brief trip with an Interesting 
fn , p8n i°"; “ B friendly but not forward. Now may not be the right time 
u«i « v« ° 0 together. Concentrate on creative and artistic endea- 

wnriT'oe. «.f ,00d -1° d| s c uss any legal questions with experts. Approach a 
difficult Uat 0ri Wl h an sye lo Gaining the good wlll of someone who 16 

CAPRICORN — 22 December- 19 January 

Rely on experts' advice on real estate. Your relationship with romantic 
partner can ba revitalized now. Be more attentive. Short buslnss 
trips look promising. Get in touch with prominent people. A beiw 
week for planning than taking action. Pay bills and bring secounta up 
to date. Your friends teal sociable. You could meet someone yw 
want to see on a regular basis. 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 February 

Avoid becoming entangled in a struggle between two rival faclky^,L^ 
someone else act as mediator. You need to be on gus« 
deception when dealing with comparative strangers. Pur ^f 0 «. 
mance. Handle routine tasks early In the week and take care 
fliwncial matter as soon as possible. Respond quietly If a d'seus 
ttons rornantlc Pawner begins to get heated Fulfill your family ouuga 

PISCES —19 February-20 March 

Maintain your poise in unfamiliar situations. You need to ke«P 

coo if your ideas are questioned. Specialized knowledge or® 
sual talent boosts your income. Save for a rainy day. Modest 
ness gains are likely. A social encounter indirectly enhance® p 
earning power. Try a suggestion made by mate or partner 
Loved one may know more than you realize. 

? CHILD has a great personality and_ usee N9 ch^ 
wisely In both business arid romance. Although this Saglttarlan 
tow boil ng point, he Is known for his loyalty to his friends 
h2^L C « V9r ^ vt ^ 1 h,s hands, he Is apt to have several hobbiesuwowijH 
handicrafts. Sociable and generous, he makes a wonderiul hD h s *; pta ^ 
determined, outspoken and Inventive. He will do well In the subjects 


MUSEUMS 

WU«eMui»um: Jewelry nnd cos- 
100 years old. Also mosaics 
KSbaand Jerash I4lh to IBlh 
SLriS The Homan Thoaire. Amnum. 
X hours: 9000 a m. - 6 p.m 
651760 

CKitWan SJS 

SSrJBSl Qara (Citadel Hill). 
JS1, hours: 9:00 e.m.-B.00p.ni. (Fil- 
SHl offldfll hiiidays 10.00 am to 
faJpml Closed Tuesdays. 

wdsn National Gallery! Oonlohn « 
S!diai ol paintings, ceramics, and 
aCsbyamtemporary Islamic art- 
Sfrorr most of the Muslim countries 
S a colecllon ol paintings by IBlh 
Suv orientalist artisfB. Mimtnzelj. 
MjLuwBltjdeh. Opening hours: 10.00 
■n . 1 30 pm. snd 3.00 p.m. - 8.00 
[n Cteed Tuesdays. Tel. 630128. 

Uutw'i Memorial (Mllltary Museum): 
urn ion ol mUllary momorabllla dating 
mUm Arab Revolt ol 1916. Sports 
B,, Amman Opening hours 9.00 
,ki-4jOO p.m. Closed Saturdays. Tel. 


CHURCHES 


SI JoHph Church (Roman Catholic) 
jtil Amman. Tel. 624690. 

Wurth ol the Annunciation (Roman 
CaVuSc Jabal Luwelbdeh. Tel. 637440. 

Dih Balls Church (Roman Catholic ) 
hW Huiwln, Tel. 86 1757. 

Ttnasanta Church (Roman Catholic). 
Mel Luwelbdeh, mass In Dalian langu- 
ige, meet every Saturday at 6:30 p.m. 
UB»358 

Onndi ol ths Annunciation (Groek 
Orthodox) AbdaS. Tel. 623641. 

JUflJcan Church (Church ol the 
Redeemer) Jabal Amman, Tel. 625383 

fantRlin Catholic Church Ashrafieh. 
TA 771331. 

Amanlu Orthodox Church Ashrnlieh. 
Id 776261. 

SL Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
MHi, Tel. 771761. 

bm sa International Church Intor- 
OenomfnatJonal): meets at Southern 
BijUit School In Shmolsnnl. Tel. 
B77634. 

W. a ™ B C .hur_ch Jnbnl 
jjjjj- 6,11 Chcle, (Raw N. Smlr). Tol. 
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CALENDAR 


' Films 

The Jordan Cine Club has regular showing of five 
different films every day. For example, Friday 27 
November they are screening Han at 1 pm, Pretty 
baby at 3 pm, Eye of the Needle at 5 pm, Pirate 
Movie at 7 pm, and Ragtime at 8:30 pm. 

For a detailed schedule of European Filrn Festival 
offerings this week, see Cinema Corner on page 8. 

To Kill a Mockingbird will be shown at the American 
Centre at 7 pm on 30 November. 

The French Cultural Centre has Pauline d la Plage at 
8 pm on 30 November. 


Music 

The French Cultural Centre and the Amman Bacca- 
laureate School present a special musical evening on 
2 December. Jean Moulll&re, on violin, and Mich&le 
Boegner on piano play works by Beethoven, Ravel, 
Mozart, and Franck. 

The Lion's Club promises two wild concerts to 
introduce Jordanian group Hot Ice at the Phi- 
ladelphia Theatre 26 and 27 November, at 5 pm. 

Exhibition 

Golds and Silver Jewetlry from India continues at 
the Plaza Hotel through 27 November. 

Samples of Jordanian Art begins at the Spanish 
Cultural Centre 2 December at 4:30 pm. 


Algeria — — — 

Aregentina 

Buenos Aires 

Australia — 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

Canberra ... 

Melbourne 

Perth 

Sydney 

Austria — 

Vienna . 

Bahrain — - 

Belgium 

Antwerp 

Brussels — 

Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro 

Brasilia — 

Bulgaria 

Sofia 

Canada - — 

Ottawa — - . - - — 

Chile - - - 

Santiago 

Cyprus .. 

Nicosia . 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague 


213 

64 

1 

61 

B 

- -7 

. 62 

“ 9 

- 2 

. . -..43 

222 

973 

32 ^ 

zrrir 2 

21 

61 

359 

2 

1 

613 

SB 

.. . 2 

. . . _ . 367 

. .. — 21 

42 

— 2 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline Companies 


ft*" — 64127172 

^ R public of Yemen 6423Q 1/2 

JSJ* EmbBiiy/ commercial 



fit- 842169/842183 

BBS 638385 

SB" ; 642736 

Ifey Hono rary Consulate 842663 

666105/ 6 

bi Consulate General 622324 
22* Consulate (Vitas) 823443 

g!ff=rz-i,SSWi 

r~: llllV* 

ft" — 839331/2 

jJ!" 63B185 


Arab Air Cargo 
Aeroflot 

Air France 

Air India - - 

Air Lanka - — 

Alitalia - 

American Airline 
Arab Wings — 
Austrian Airline 


... 674191/95 

..... _ . .. 641610 
866055 / 887 825 

676688-9 

856377/661799 

B25203 

66906B 
.... .. 804484 


£nmm ___ 
JWilevian , 

frilll 



S = 

Stt: 

^Korean 


! 63B185 

642486/7 

886107 

876135/8 

6661 IB 

641381 

841451/2 

-637067/625165 
67501 1 


* China 686139 


glUr 1^2“ 
S on '»nla n • 

■— 
ra».w — 


USSR 8ta Vof America 
^^.EEC ' 

UNrwa T 


646161 

637153 

644331/2 

663161 

B141G4 

660745/8 

622140 

844281/2 

689177/9 

644416 

• 841076 

674307/8 

641281 

‘ 644369 

.641261 

•rice ■ 644371 

641158 

« 666191 

666171/7 

669194/8 

il 

— 671530 

629571 

tka 645312 


„ U8 ._. a ". - • 837380/857028 

Balkan Airlines — - 

British Airways — 641430 

British Caledonian ...... 

Arlwaya — - ®®‘iii 

Cathey Pacific 624363 

c hln. , .AI,lln« 637 , 00 , 667020 

Egypt Air 630011 

Emirates Airlines BB2141/67a321 

OrifSt’- 653606/ fS2|Q2 

Hungarian Airlines 

Iberia 83 7 6 27/84 i921 

Iraqi Airways .— 828596/828598 

j.p.n« "u— — -—-gan 

Korean Airlines - - 67B8z4/ aSnidd 

Kuwaiti Airways - 830144 

LlbyBn Arab AlrlineB 643831/2 

Lufthansa 601744 

Mll. yd.. Wffln. .,.„ „ M3<4 , 

uex — 638 104 

OtymplC~ 630125/636433 

PIA — 625981 

Philippine Airlines 222515 

Polish Airlines ~ 8|gJ} 

Oantes 641430/ 9«1x4 

Royal Jordanian 662141 

Ro mania Airlines ^ 637380/eB70 28 
Sebena Belgian Alrilnea _ 575888-9 
Saudla 639333 

Scandinavian Alrlln e^^^^^ 

Singapore Ai rlines 676177/6761B6 

Sudan Airlines 662111 

*" l0 S *' 1 642943/041906 

lyrttnAl'r 622147 

tS.IAiS.4v. 604649/937196 

Trana Medllerranaan 
TranaWorld^Irllne ^23 4 30 / 62 26B* 

Airways — 622324/9 

Turkish Airline s 6B910 2/8591 12 

Yamenta-Yaman Airway* — 828175 
Yugoslav Airlines 604911 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for I0D access lines 


Denmark — 45 

Copenhagen (inner) 1 

Compenhagen (outer) 2 

Ecuador 593 

Quito 2 

9 SL-~~?- 0 - 7 

Eire 363 M 

Dublin — - J 

Cork 21 

Finland — 368 

Helsinki 90 

France 33 

Paris 1 

Germany W(FRG) 49 

Bonn — 288 

Greece 30 

Athens/ PlraBUB 1 

India — 01 o , „ 

New Delhi 11 

Bombay — 22 

And all cities with area codeB begln- 
Ing with 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6. 7 6 B. 


Indonesia — 

Jakarta — 

Italy — - 

Rome 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

Japan — 

Tokyo — 

Kenya 

Nairobi 

Kuwait 

Korea - 

SbouI — •• — 

Libya 

Tripoli 

Malaysia — 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

Morocco 

Fez - 

Rabat — 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam — 

Rotterdam 

North Yemen — 

AIBeyda 

Hodeldnh 


Hodeldah 

Ssdaa 

Talz 

Nigeria 

Lagos - 

Norway 

Oslo 

Oman - 

Pakistan 

Karachi — 

Lahore 

Peshawar ~ 

Rawalpindi /Islamabad . 

Paraguay 

Asuncion — 

Peru 

Lima * 

Philippines 

Manila 

Poland — 

WarsBw — 

Qatar 

Romania 

Saudi Arabia 

Al-Khobar 

Al-Madlna 

Dammam — 

Jeddah 

Mecca 

Riyadh 

Spain — — 

Barcelona — - 

Madrid 

Merbella — — — — 

Majorca 

Sri Lanka — 

Colombo 

Sudan 

Khartoum 

Sweden — — — — 

Stockholm 

Syria 

Damascus 

Taiwan — 

Taipei — 

Thailand * 

Bangkok 


- 82 

21 

... 39 

8 _ 

_ 964 p 

‘”bT 

3 

.. 264 

2 

.. 965 
.. . 82 

2 

_ 218 

21 

-60 

3 

52 

5 

. 212 

. 8 

7 

31 

_.. —20 

10 

... 967 

6 

3 

— 5 

4 

._ 234 

I 

47 

2 

_ 968 

92 

21 

42 

521 

51 

— 585 

54 

61 

14 

...... 03 

v-2 

. 46 

22 

_ 974 
— . 400 
_ 966 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

34 

3 

_ 62 

71 

94 

1 

249 

11 

46 

8 

963 

11 

886 

2 


Tunisia 216 

Tunis 1 

Turkey 80 

Ankara -41 

Istanbul — — — 1 

UAE 971 

Abu Dhabi 2 

a man . — 6 

Ain 3 

Dubnl 4 

Fujairah 70 

Ghyalhl 62 

ReaalKhaimBh .... 77 

Sharjah 6 

UmmAIOuwain 6 

Western Area (Jebel) 

Dhana, Ruwals] 62 

UK *4 . 

London • 

Uruguay — — 698 

Monterldao 2 

USA 1 

New York - 212/718 

Washington 202 

Venezuela — — — B8 

Caracas 2 

Yugoslavia — - — 38 

Belgrade 1 1 


Important numbers 

EMERGENCIES 

Amman govarnorata 891228 

Amman Civil Defence 198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbld 

_ J 271293. 273131 

Civil Delence Quwalameh 

770733 

Civil Defence Dalr Alls 57306 

Ambulance * 193.776111 

Amman downtown fire brldgade ^ 

Flrat ald _ ~ —^^^— 630 3 4 1 

Blood Bank - 7766 9? 

Civil Delence rescue - 88111 1 

Fire headquarters •- 622090-3 

™*IZZ!!!!1 192,621111.637777 

Police headquarters 39 141 

Traffic police 898390/ 1 

E ^«™c=. 363aiM6s4eai 

Municipal water complaints 

7 7 1 iZD F c> 

Quean Alls Inti. Airport 

(08)53330/60 

HOSPITALS 

Hun. in M.dI CI c.ni.. B13813/3S 

w— 

AMIatTM.ta'nlt y. J. Am n. 

Jabal Amman Maternity — ®24362 

MalhBS, J. Amman 638140 

Palestine, Shmelaanl 664171/4 

BhmelBanl Hospllal 

University Hoepllal - 846848 

Al-Muaehar Hoapltal ^-- 867227/9 

The iBlamlc, Abdall 

Al-Ahll, Abdall ® a464 ' 6 

Italian, Al-Muhalraen 777101/3 

A.- B ashlr L J : A-Una^ 77sin/2fl 

Army~Marka 891811/16 

Queen Alla Hospital 602240/60 

Amal Hoepllal 674 16B 


GENERAL 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Royal Culture Centre 

Tal. 661026/7 

American Centra 644371 

Amorlcen Centre Library . 641520 

British Council - 636147/6 

French Cultural Cenlro — 637009 

Goethe Institute 041993 

Soviet Cultural Centre — - 844203 
Spanish Cultural Centre - 624049 

Turkish Cultural Centro . — 639777 

Hays Arte Centre — . 666195 

Hussein Youth City - -. 087181/0 

Y.W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A 664251 

Amman Municipal Library 

- . - 63711 1 

Unlv. ol Jordan Library - - 843655 

Cinemas 

Concord 677420 

Rainbow — . . — — 625155 

Opera 675573 

Plaza .. 677420 

Raghdan — 622198 

Al-Hueseln - 622117 

Zahran - . . 823171 

Basmen ... — 630126 


Sports Clubs 

A1 Hussein Sports 

City ■— - - 667 

Orthodox Club - - - - -.610 

Rdyal Automobile 

Club . - . . . 815 

Royal Shooting Club 736572 
Royal Chase Club 673713 
Royal Racing Club 09-801233 


hotels 


667 1 8 1 
8 1049 1 

815410 


Amman 

Holiday Inn — 

Marriott — 

Regency 

Jerusalem 

Intercontinental . . 

Ambassador 

Commodore 

Middle East 

Grand Palace - . 

Tycho 

International 

San Rock — 

Alla Gateway 

Amra - 

Plaza 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn 

AI-Manar 

Al-Cazer 

Coral Beach 

Aquamarine — — 

Aqaba — 


. . 663100 
. 660100 
- 660000 
. 685094 
041381 
— 606186 

- 665181 
... 067150 
681121 

- - 061114 

- 841712 

- .813801 

. (06)51000 

- - 816071 
-- 674111 


2428 

4341 

4131 

3521 

. .. - 4333 
2058 


Rent-a*Car 


Shakhahlr 

Al- Jabal 

Kada 

Kada 

AL- La bad I — — 

National - 

Nebo 

Petra 

Rabbit Amman — 

Al-Rlmsl 

Al-Sald 

Al-Semer 

Satellte 

Star 

Tiger 

Trust 

True! - 

Al-Waha — 

Abu Dagga 

Amin Jarrar (Avia) 

Amman 

Arabian — 

AvlB-Jarrer 


66B06B 


Budget 

Budget 

De'ae 

□Irani ... 

Euro pear 

Europcer — 

Eu rope or — — 

Europcer 

General Services 

Gull 

Inter Rent 


.... 606669 

. 665181/665153 

— - 315455 

813554 

— 639197/8 

816792 

606601 

672424 

639061 

667439 

771707 

025707/621471 

604904 

671931 

673312 

866121/9 

874105 

.. 644642/644906 

870408 

666327 

— 641360 

. 00/51021-51071 

09/002210 

673312 

604239 

689970 

660601 

801360/60 

601360 

815071 

639197 

574100 

860902 

._ 669376/069396 


2 


Jordan Television - 773 11/19 

Radio Jordan 774 21J4J? 

Ministry of Tourism 642311 

Hotel complaints 666412 

Price complaints 661 

Telephone Information — ™ 

Jordan and Middle East calls - 19 

Overseas cells — 4 ' 

Repair service — — — 11 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries S 60 

Europe and Africa S 90 
U$, Japan & others $ 130 

All' rates include. First Class Mail. 
Sei\d drafts to The Star. P.O. Box 
591, Amman - Jordan. 


28 NOVEMBER 1987 
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And ever ^ Fn 0 together? 

“■ Matoewsj Q posse is something 
you hove to organize." 


22 THE JERUSALEM STAR 


Three day. late ' 


- v '<1 I , l'-, J 


Impolite as they were, the other bears could 

help staring at Lorry’s enormous deer gui- 

26 NOVEMBER I 087 


Your 
TV guide 


iboemii. 


neutral Portuguese harbour of 
Goa. In the midst of this activ- 
ity, Stewart also finds lime to 
begin a love affair with a beau- 
tiful but elusive widow, Mrs 
Cromwell. Starring: Gregory 

Peck. Roger Moore, David 
Niven. Trevor Howard: 


jrdan Television Foreign Programmes, 
hannel 2 from 28 November -4 December 

§L ' li 


Sunday 


* 8:30 Charles In Charge. 

* 9:10 "Heart of The Matter" 
One part documentary. 

* 10:20 The Equalizer. 


Monday 


m 

si’ ^ 


PF'; 


.j 



















* 8:30 Kate & Allie. 

1 9:00 Communications. 

‘ 9:10 Falcon Crest. 

• 10:20 Mini-series "A Killing 
On The Exchange", Episode 
three: John Duttine, research- 
ing his role as City of London 
detective in A Killing On the Ex- 
change, was told that 
solving a murder is "90 
per cent luck." As Superinten- 
dent Lance Thome in Anglia's 
banking thriller he is therefore 
looking for luck as well as 
evidence In the hunt for Char- 
les Makepeace's killer. 

Thorne is highly suspicious 
of John Field (Tim Woodward) 
and has had the ambitious ban- 
ker followed. He catches up 
with him at an isolated chemi- 
cal waste dump where Field is 
watching as a body is dragged 
from the stinking bog. It was 
Field who returned to Carr Sill- 
man's bank the night Makepea- 
ce died. Now he is found with a 
second corpse. 


Lesa Lockford and Phyllis Calvert In KILLING ON THE EXCHANGE on Monday at 10:20 Tuesday 


French 

Programmes 

Saturday 

,| ®0Q‘'U Mafia", eps.2 
07 00 News in French. 

'07:15 The 10th. Circus 
gaMr Paris. This week. 
** and Portugal. 

Sunday 

'J*: 4 5 The Quiz Pro- 
gj- Dea Chiffres et Des 

^ 06:00 "Rue Carnot", eps. 

? 3 S° rpLf hll i rBn ’ s pr0 ‘ 
&' B LEcole Des F ans" 
^ekagueat is Michel Fu- 

1 07:00 News in French. 

French Varieties: 
ft Perse* 8 Goldman and Ni ” 

Monday 

"Histoires Na- 
Sie' docum ®ntary pro- 

07:00 News In French. 

7.15 The Sport Magazine. 

[ uesday 

! 7-00 News in French. 

I w’l Un Deux Da Plus": 
h^ ks guest is Gerard 

Nnesday 

ft ^..P. r o 8rarnme; (his 
I-Ctonnn 6 are: Catherine 
j 'wmen and Johny Halil- 

07:00 New a In French. 


* 07:15 Tiie local magazine, 
“Auiourd'hui En Jordanie". 

Thursday 

* 05:40 "Les Reves De 
Jeannot": A cartoon series for 
children. 

* 00:00 "Rue Carnot", eps. 
43. 

• 06:30 "L'aventure Des Plan- 
tes": A documentary pro- 

gramme on potatoes, their 
kinds and way of growing. 

■ 07:00 News In French. 

* 07:15 French Varieties. 
This week: Serge Lama. Geor- 
ges Brassens and Isabelle Au- 
bret. 


Friday 


• 05:10 "Jai epouse une om- 
bre": A French feature film 
directed by Robin Davis star- 
ring: Nathalie Bay. 

• 07:00 News In French. 

• 07:15 Documentary Pro- 
gramme: "Le Monde Selon 
Georges". 


English 

Programmes 

Saturday 

* 8:30 Just Good Friends 

** 9:00 Saturday Variety 
Show: Music Box Latest 

Videos 

• 10:20 Feature Film. "The 
Sea Wolves." Colin Mackenzie, 
a British intelligence officer 
stationed in India in 1943, has 
a problem. German subma- 
rines, armed with Information 
about Allied movements in the 
Indian Ocean, have been deci- 
mating Allied ships with devas- 
tating regularity. Mackenzie 
contacts two other Intelligence 
officers. Lt Colonel Pugh (Gre- 
gory Peck) and Captain Gavin 
Stewart (Roger Moore), who 
manage to uncover and dis- 
pose of the German agent re- 
sponsible for conveying the 
planned Allied movements to a 
hidden radio transmitter lo- 
cated on the "Ehrenfets," a 
German ship moored in the 


* 8:30 Farrington Of The F.O 
"ep. 2": Consul-General Har- 
riet Emily Farrington has to 
deal with a difficult chauffeur, a 
political defector, a missing Bri- 
tish tourist, plus a little craft 
and corruption. And that's all 
before lunch. 

* 9:10 Remington Steele: 
"Suburban Steele" 

* 10:20 Dorothy L. Sayers 
Mysteries.: "Gaudy Night ", pari 
2 . 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 Valerie. 

* 9:10 Doc./ Well Being, 
"Take It Easy": Stress is 


double-edged: in small doses it 
is an incentive and spice to life, 
in excess it can make us men- 
tally and physically ill. Well Be- 
ing looks at practical ways of 
coping with the negative 
aspects of stress, especially 
what we can do to help oursel- 
ves. 

* 10:20 Floodlide: A thriller 
serial in seven parts shot in 
England & France. A doctor is 
caught up in a deadly chase 
when an old friend of his dies 
taking adulterated cocaine 
Starring:- Philip Sayer, Con- 
nie Booth. 

* 1 1:10 Hi De Hi. 

Thursday 

* 8:30 TV Censored Bloop- 
ers: Sometimes, the funniest 
things on television are never 
seen! Thousands of miles of 
tape and film ol foul-ups and 
mistakes are taken out of the 
final show, never to be seen by 
the public. Wrong. Realizing 
that the public would love to 
see some of the hilarious 
"bloopers" that sit on the shell 
In some film library, Dick Clark 
has put together some of the 
funniest, most outrageous out- 
takes on ""TV Censored 
Bloopers." 

Each show features major 
guest stars showing some of 
their own bloopers. Ted Dan- 
son of "Cheers," Mike Con- 
nors. Vicki Lawrence, Barbara 
Eden, Jayne Kennedy. Milton 
Berte, Mariette Hartley, Steve 
Allen, Gary Coleman, Richard 
Harris, Glenda Jackson, 
George Segal, Morgan Fair- 
child, Rock Hudson, Dorn 
DeLuise, Dudley Moore, Don 
Rickies. Lynn Redgrave, Will- 
iam Shatner, William Conrad 
and many other celebrities 
show some of their "not so 
finer moments" that the cam- 
era has captured for all time. 

* 9:30 Alfred Hitchcock 

Presents.... 

■ 10:20 Feature Film. 

"Kaleidoscope" Starring:- War- 
ren Beatty, Susannah York.: A 
playboy (Beatty) tries a cleverly 
crooked way to beat the Eu- 
ropean gambling casinos. 


Friday 


* 8:30 Throb. 

* 9:10 Against The Wind, 
10:20 Magnum. 



JORDAN PHOSPHATE 
MINES CO. LTD. 


FERTILIZER UNIT 

INVITATION TO TENDER NO. 13/87 

JPMC announces the invitation toTENDER NO. 13/87 for 
40000m. Tons of wet aluminum hydroxide 

The tender documents are 

for fiarh set of tender documents. 

The cosing date for sub— tenders ,s 12.00 hours 
local time Thuraday 10 December 1987. Azar 

Managing Director 



— Delux Two Apartments For Rent — 

Two bedrooms and spacious dining and living rooms with 
telephone and central heating. 

Behind Al-Waha Stores — Please contact -—817512 


JORDAN PHOSPHATE MINES CO., LTD. 


INVITATION TO TENDER 
NO. 25F/87 

JPMC announces the invitation to TENDER NO. (25F/87) 

3°000,000 m.s (three million metres of cortex detonating 

fuses). 

The tender documents are available at the Supply 
Department of JPMC offices in Amman until 2:00 p.m.. 
local time, Thursday. Dec. 17, 1987. Application for 
documents should be accompanied by a nonrefundabie 
fee of JD 25 for each set ol tender documents. 

The closing date for submission lenders is 12:00 noon, 
local time. Wednesday. Dec. 23, 1987. 

Wasef Azar 
Managing Director 


i V: 











